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RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF CLASSICAL SCULP. 
TURE IN THE ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM 


By CorNnELIA G. HarcumM 


HE Royal Ontario Museum will 

probably always be best and most 

widely known for its colossal 
Chinese Collection. However, from 
the beginning of its short but active 
career, the Museum has been endeavor- 
ing to acquire also a representative col- 
lection of classical art. Its strength in 
this department is greatest in the 
things which illustrate the daily life of 
the Romans, especially as lived in the 
province of Egypt. The Museum has 
also, however, a considerable collection 
of Greek vases—of which a catalogue is 
now ready for publication—and among 
other things, Greek and Roman coins, 
terra cottas, bronzes, a Romano- 
British Collection, and many examples 
of Coptic weaving. For a young mu- 
seum with modest means the acquisi- 
tion of classical sculpture presents the 
greatest difficulty, a difficulty which 
becomes increasingly great with each 
passing year. Therefore the Royal 


Ontario Museum has been very fortu- 
nate during the past two years in ac- 
quiring a number of pieces of sculpture, 
some of which are illustrated in the 
present article. Space permits only the 
briefest mention, but perhaps pictures 
will tell the story more effectively than 
words can. 

By far the most important recent 
acquisition of classical sculpture is a 
marble statue of the type which has 
been called the Venus Genetrix. The 
figure, which is of a fine-grained white 
marble, is about three-fourths life- 
size. The slender, youthful goddess 
stands in a graceful, easy pose with 
her right knee bent and her weight 
thrown on her left foot. She is clad in 
the simplest possible garment, a long, 
sleeveless, trailing chiton of thin, trans- 
parent material which clings very 
closely to her body and reveals with 
heightened charm every contour of 
the lovely form beneath. It serves, as 
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CHARMING STATUE OF THE TYPE CALLED THE VENUS 
GENETRIX. 


has been aptly said, as a mirror of the 
body. Completing the costume, at the 
back, was a mantle of heavier material 
which not only clothed, but also fur- 
nished a background for the figure. 
The well known statue of the Venus 
Genetrix in the Louvre and a small 
terra cotta found at Myrina enable us 
to restore the missing parts: the head, 
the right arm holding up one corner of 
the mantle, and the left arm and hand 
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which probably held an apple. The 
figure has been broken crosswise in 
several places, but the only restorations 
are the right foot, part of the folds of 
the drapery between the legs and at the 
left side, and a few small pieces. 

The extraordinarily large number of 
replicas of this type which are known 
today indicate that the original must 
have been one of the most famous 
statues of antiquity. In 46 B. C., 
Julius Caesar dedicated a temple in his 
forum at Rome to his famous ances- 
tress, and Pliny tells us that Arcesilaus 
made a statue of Venus Genetrix— 
that is, Venus as ancestress of the 
Julian race and patron goddess of 
Rome—for that temple. Hence the 
type was first assigned to that sculptor. 
However, it was soon noted that the 
statue in the Louvre represented a 
much earlier style than that shown on 
the coins, and Furtwangler identified it 
as a copy of the famous Venus in the 
Gardens by Alcamenes, a pupil of 
Phidias. Arcesilaus may have taken 
this as his model for the later statue. 
Certainly the Toronto statue and others 
of this type show characteristics of Vth 
century sculpture. 

Of the smaller sculptures which have 
come to Toronto recently, perhaps the 
most interesting is a bronze statuette 
of Hermes (Ht., 6 in.) formerly in the 
collection of the late Sir Wyndham 
Francis Cook, of Richmond, England. 
The god, whose curling hair lies close 
to his head, stands with his weight 
resting on his right leg. He wears 
sandals and has his chlamys thrown 
over his left shoulder. In his right 
hand are remains of a purse, one of the 
symbols of Hermes as god of commerce 
and of gain, and in his raised left hand 
he originally held the caduceus or 
herald’s wand. The eyes and the nip- 
ples are inlaid with silver. The model- 
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ing of the back is particularly fine. The 
representation of Hermes holding a 
purse, which proclaims his character 
as enricher of men, was a very popular 
one in antiquity, and is found especially 
in Roman and Gallo-Roman bronzes. 
This general type is known from a 
number of figures, the finest of which is 
a bronze statuette in the British Mu- 
seum showing the god wearing a 
chlamys (restored), sandals, and a 
Gaulish torc (collar) of twisted gold 
round his neck, and holding a purse in 
his right hand. Walters thinks this re- 
markably fine little figure may derive 
from an original of the time of Lysippos. 
Furtwangler, however, refers the type 
to Polycleitos. The Toronto statuette, 
which is rather more stocky and less 
delicate than that in the British Mu- 
seum, certainly shows Polycleitan in- 
fluence. Though probably Greco- 
Roman workmanship of the Ist or IId 
century A. D., it possibly goes back to 
an original of Polycleitos, although we 
have no definite information that that 
sculptor made a statue of Hermes. 
From the collection of the late Earl 
Brownlow, at Ashridge, England, comes 
an exceedingly virile head from a herm 
(Total Ht., 1614 in.) which, judging by 
the massive muscles of the neck and the 
emphasis on physical strength and per- 
fection rather than on intellectual or 
spiritual refinement, may represent a 
youthful Heracles, or possibly merely 
an athlete. Certainly the type is 
athletic. The broad skull is covered 
with crisp, curling locks which form a 
mechanical wheel-shaped design at the 
back. Their grained treatment sug- 
gests a bronze original. The features 
emphasize the animal rather than the 
spiritual side of the face, but there is no 
suggestion of mere brute force even in 
the massive neck, and the eyes have a 
serene expression. The head repre- 
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BRONZE STATUETTE OF HERMES AS GoD OF GAIN. 


sents physical strength and well-being 
without regard to intellectual qualities; 
it has both dignity and sincerity to 
recommend it. The fine-grained marble 
has been rather too much cleaned but 
shows no restorations. It is probably 
a good copy of the Ist century A. D. of 
a Greek original of the latter half of 
the IVth century B. C., in which char- 
acteristics of several sculptors may be 
seen, but in which Scopaic influence is 
perhaps the most prominent. 


[57] 
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VrRILE Heap, PROBABLY OF A YOUTHFUL HERACLES. 


To the Donaldson Collection, men- 
tioned previously, formerly belonged 
the head and upper part of a large 
statue (Ht. 26% in.) of a youthful 
Dionysos which, although Greco- 
Roman in execution, evidently takes 
some of its inspiration at least from 
work of the IVth century B. C. The 
part of the right arm which remains 
shows that it was raised and, judging 
by several complete figures of Dionysos, 
the hand was probably holding up a 
bunch of grapes. The expression is one 
of dreamy repose. The right eyebrow, 
nose, chin, and the connecting piece 
between the neck and bust are re- 
storations. 

Probably of Hellenistic date is a 
youthful male torso (Ht., 25 in.) pos- 
sibly representing an Eros or a young 
satyr who stood with his weight on his 
right leg, his body inclined slightly 
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toward his left side. Certainly the 
rhythm of the figure, the smooth 
texture of the skin, and the soft yet 
firm appearance of the flesh suggest 
this period. 

Greek work of the early IIId cen- 
tury B. C. is represented by a small 
head (Ht., 634 in.), apparently of 
Aphrodite, which has a certain charm 
of its own notwithstanding the pitiful 
mutilation of the nose and chin. The 
rendering of the face and neck are quite 
delicate, and the hair is bound with a 
fillet and treated in the sketchy manner 
typical of the school of Praxiteles. The 
rather mottled appearance of the 
marble is due to traces of wax impreg- 
nation. 

In recent years renewed interest has 
been felt in the Greek poet Menander 
(342-291 B. C.) owing to the dis- 
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covery of the Cairo papyrus, in 1905, 
containing portions of five of his 
comedies, and also to later finds of 
parts of his plays. Therefore the 
Museum has been very fortunate in 
securing a portrait head (Ht., 123¢ in.) 
of this “shining star’’ of New Comedy 
which apparently represents him at his 
best. The left side view, especially, 
shows the masterly rendering of a 
dignified face with great sensitiveness 
and nobility of expression. It is diffi- 
cult to put into words the lifelikeness of 
the temples, the cheeks, the corners of 
the mouth. Every detail makes its 
contribution in portraying the char- 
acter of the poet. Although the head, 
which is of fine-grained white marble, 
has been cleaned and apparently re- 
polished in modern times none of the 
fineness of the modeling has been lost. 
The workmanship is probably Greco- 





YouTHFuL TORSO POSSIBLY OF A SATYR. 


Roman, but as Prof. David M. Robin- 
son says, in The Bulletin of the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology (Janu- 
ary, 1926), where the head was first 
published: “The type goes back in all 
probability to the statue which was 
erected in the theatre of Dionysus in 









Athens. .... the date of the original 
Ivy-CROWNED HEAD AND UPPER PART OF A STATUE was not far from 291 B. C., the year of 
oF Dionysos. Menander’s death. .... The modelling 
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is fine and delicate, truer and subtler 
than in most of the other replicas, 
especially in the treatment of the skin 
to suggest sensibility.” 

To the Ist century A. D. probably 
belongs a figure of Autumn (Ht., 27% 
in.) clad in a chiton fastened by a 
brooch on each shoulder, and an hima- 
tion. The Ionic sleeves are caught at 
intervals by smaller fastenings. The 
drapery is blown back in lovely wind- 
swept folds which recall somewhat the 
work of the Nereid monument in the 
British Museum. In front of her, 
Autumn holds a collection of her 
fruits, including especially apples and 
grapes. Both figure and fruits were 
carved of a single block of marble; the 
hands and arms were made of separate 
pieces and attached. The treatment of 
fruit seems to point to the Augustan 
period. 


PORTRAIT OF THE POET MENANDER. 


HELLENISTIC HEAD, PROBABLY OF APHRODITE. 


A delightful little Roman Cupid 
(Ht., 39 in.), although not of excep- 
tionally fine workmanship, and un- 
fortunately much broken and restored, 
charms everyone by his contagious 
smile. He stands at ease beside a short 
column with his quiver, which identifies 
him as Cupid, upside down behind his 
right leg; he may possibly have been 
drawing his bow. The statue was 
probably a tomb figure for a Roman 
child, about six years old, who was 
represented as Cupid. It has not the 
characteristics of an earlier infancy, as 
the head is in correct proportion to the 
body, and the little body, though well 
rounded, is not too chubby; while 
sturdy, it has yet a delicate slenderness. 
The back is well modeled. Restora- 
tions are most of the plinth beneath the 
figure, the lower part of the column, 
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PortraIt Bust OF A ROMAN LADY OF THE THIRD 
CENTURY. 


the top of the head, parts of the left leg 
and right hip and other small pieces. 
The figure, which is of rather coarse- 
grained white marble, was probably 
made during the Ist century A. D. 

To the Roman period also belongs a 
marble head (Ht., 15 in.) of Silenus, rep- 
resenting the old tutor of Bacchus with 
a brusque, rather troubled expression, 
unkempt mustache, and shaggy beard. 
His brow is deeply furrowed, both by 
horizontal lines, and by wrinkles just 
above the nose which give a scowl to 
the face. He is crowned with a wreath 
of ivy leaves and berries, and is ap- 
parently becoming bald. The end of 
his nose, usually represented on Silenus 
as snub, has been restored, probably in 
a more symmetrical form than was the 
original. Part of the left eyebrow has 
also been restored. The drill has been 
freely used on the beard, the hair, and 


the bunches of ivy berries. The head 
is Roman work, probably of the IId 
century A. D. 

A very good example of the realistic 
portrait sculpture in which the Romans 
were masters appears in a life-sized 
draped marble bust (Ht., 20% in.) of a 
Roman lady from the Donaldson Col- 
lection. She wears a necklace, large 
pendent earrings, and has a discon- 
tented, rather unhappy expression. The 
eyebrows are plastically indicated, and 
the iris and pupil incised. Unfortu- 
nately the nose, mouth, and chin have 


AUTUMN WITH AN OFFERING OF FRUIT. 
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been restored, thus rendering absolute 
identification uncertain. The arrange- 
ment of the coiffure, however, places 
the date of the bust probably between 
220 and 235 A. D. The hair is parted 
in the middle and drawn back over the 
ears (those features being in style at 
that period, as they have been only 
occasionally recently, and were not 
always in ancient times) into a kind of 
broad queue shielding the nape of the 
neck, and arranged in a broad, flat 
braid low on the back of the head. A 
loose lock is left in front of each ear, 
and stray strands appear also on the 
forehead. This style of headdress, 
with slight variations, was very popular 
during much of the first half of the 
IIId century. It may be seen, to cite 
only two of the many examples, on the 
Julia Mammaea, mother of the em- 
peror Severus Alexander, in the Vati- 


can, and the so-called Orbiana, his 
wife, in the Louvre. The hair of the 
Toronto lady has a less decided wave 
than many of the other examples. In 
this respect it resembles somewhat that 
of a woman of the time of Julia Mam- 
maea, in the Capitoline Museum. 

In addition to the pieces described, 
the Museum has received recently a 
life-sized, draped figure of a woman, a 
head of Athena, the torso of an Eros, 
and another youthful torso, a large 
head of Roma with crested helmet, a 
fragment of a sleeping Cupid, a frag- 
mentary relief showing a soldier and a 
priest, several small reliefs which in- 
clude a lion hunt, a small terra cotta 
plaque picturing Hecuba mourning for 
Hector, and a number of small marbles, 
terra cottas, and bronzes ranging from 
the sixth century B. C. to Roman 
times. 





IN THE GREEK ROOM 


Broken and stained and old, wrenched from the earth 
That covers and forgets all perfect things, 

These lordly images from Grecian springs 

Wear the full glory of their artist birth. 

Broken and old and stained, a secret mirth 

Is on their lips, and in their fragment wings 

The airs of flight. A pride and calmness clings 

To them—the mark of an immortal worth. 


What if they spoke? What if their marble hands 
Could move, their maimed and marble feet could walk? 
What unknown grace of speech and life would be? 
And could we bear again the brute commands 

Of our own days—the dull, unsubtle talk? 

Beiter that dream we should not know, or see! 
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—HENRY BELLAMAN. 
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THE LOST TOMBS OF CANOSA 


By ALMA REED 


cian and south Italian ceramics in 

the National Museum of Naples, a 
group of huge, ornate vases registered 
as Canosine holds special attraction for 
the average visitor. These eleven 
vases range in height from three to five 
feet, but their claim to distinction does 
not rest upon extraordinary size alone. 
Intricate, fantastic designs of painted 
and plastic decoration, and general 
technical excellence, entitle several of 
them to a high place among the prolific 
art creations of Magna Grecia. 

The word Canosine indicates that 
the vases were found at the site of 
ancient Canusium, one of the two most 
important cities of Daunian or Pelas- 
gian Apulia. But it gives no hint of 
the story behind their discovery—the 
strange story of the lost tombs of 
Canosa. 

Completely vanished from human 
sight are these pompous funeral houses 
of Canusium’s rich and mighty. Fora 
decade they contributed generously of 
their treasure, to enrich forever our 
knowledge of a dead civilization. Then 
they disappeared, without leaving so 
much as a trace upon the soil. Their 
secret is closely guarded by the steep, 
rugged hill that rises above the fruitful 
valley of the Ofanto, and bears upon 
its summit the modern town of Canosa. 
For only in its silent memory is marked 
the spot where the earth—weary, per- 
chance, of man’s looting—swallowed 
up the remains of that which had been 
so trustfully consigned to its eternal 
keeping by other men in those remote 
Apulian times. 

Canosa’s tombs elude modern arch- 
aeology, but fortunately sketches and 


lr the unrivalled collection of Gre- 





descriptions of them remain. There 
accidentally came to light a few years 
ago in the Museum of Naples, during 
an attempt to locate the original plans, 
maps and drawings made by the Bour- 
bon architect, Carlos Bonucci, who 
supervised their restoration between 
1853 and 1858. The search for the 
Bonucci records was conducted over 
a long period by Dr. Vittorio Mac- 
chioro of the Royal University of 
Naples. It is still in progress, but the 
Italian scholar recently admitted to 
me that these previous documents, 
with the exception of a few of Bonucci’s 
letters and two drawings showing the 
subterranean plan of the tombs, are 
unquestionably to be considered lost. 
“Certainly they do not exist,” he 
explained, “in the archives of the 
Museum, nor in the archives of the 
State of Naples, where I have looked 
for them in vain. There yet remains, 
however, one vague hope: that they are 
conserved in the Royal Palace, where 
they should be among papers regarding 
archaeological discovery.” 

The lost tombs of Canosa were dis- 
covered in 1844, and, soon after, stories 
of their splendor and tangible proof of 
it—in the way of rare vases and fur- 
nishings—reached the Bourbon Court. 
Nine years later, Charles III ordered 
the restoration of the remarkable sepul- 
chral chambers, constructed on the 
plan of private dwellings, with con- 
necting rooms, wall-paintings, and fa- 
cades that resemble those of Pompeian 
houses. 

Bonucci’s letters to his royal em- 
ployer, reporting the discovery and 
shipment of the vases, serve to identify 
both the Naples group and the very 
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fine specimen—bearing a painting of 
the infernal regions—now in the Mu- 
nich Museum. It found its way there 
as a result of Bourbon generosity to a 
Bavarian prince. We have, too, some 
“Notes of Travel’? written by the 
architect and published in the Poli- 
orama Pittoresco, in 1854. This article 
tells of the inauguration of the work 
and is illustrated with drawings of the 
exterior of one of the tombs and of a 
restored interior view. But most of 
our knowledge of the lost tombs is due 
to a more comprehensive, if slightly 
inaccurate account, from the pen of 
E. Wredford, an English traveler, who 
visited Canosa during the progress of 
Bonucci’s restorations. His description 
and several accompanying sketches 
appeared in the London Illustrated 
News in 1855. ‘The article was trans- 
lated and reprinted by the Poliorama 
Pittoresco the following year. 

A note attached to Bonucci’s plan of 
the subterranean chambers states they 
were discovered “at the end of the 
Vito Langrasta, one-sixth of a mile 
distant from habitation”. But this 
meagre information fails to reveal the 
site, although it is now believed that 
the missing maps and charts would 
place it among or near a vast mass of 
unexplored ruins in a western suburb of 
Canosa known as I] Tauro. 

The brief descriptions gleaned from 
Bonucci’s letters and from his ‘‘Notes 
of Travel’, give, however, this vivid 
picture of the lost tombs as he knew 
them: 

“The portion of the hypogeum at 
present unearthed is traversed by a 
short stretch of subterranean road. 
Along its sides are doors which narrow 
towards the top after the Egyptian and 
primitive Grecian style. Following one 
another as though they were the doors 
to so many dwellings, they are adorned 
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by pilasters backing half-columns with 
polygonal fluting of the Ionic order. A 
light wreath is sculptured between 
the volutes of the capitals. The street 
is closed at one end by another funereal 
house that shows the same type of en- 
trance and exterior decoration. Each 
of these entrances opens upon a room, 
nobly covered by a ceiling with beams 
sculptured from the same great mass 
out of which the whole hypogeum was 
hewn. The vaults are polished. A 
second room, and sometimes a third, 
is always found in diminishing propor- 
tions. A wall parallel to that of the 
principal entrance divides the rooms. 
It is adorned with Ionic columns, and 
paintings consisting of white squares 
upon a red background. In the squares 
are painted birds with human faces— 
sirens, or harpies, perhaps, such as are 
frequently observed on vases commonly 
called Egyptian, but now designated 
as Tyrrhenian-Phoenician by _ the 
French archaeologists. 

“Not many paces from these sepul- 
chres looms the prospect of a masoleum 
more magnificent than the others, if, 
indeed, it had not been one of the 
principal entrances to the whole hypo- 
geum. Its first series of four columns 
are Paestum-Doric, with capitals, tri- 
glyphs and entablature of the ordinary 
marble of the country. These are sur- 
mounted by five other Ionic columns of 
well-conceived proportions. The door 
is of stone, sculptured in squares. Two 
niches with red background are seen 
between the Doric columns. In the 
one on the left we found a terra cotta 
statuette.”’ 

Wredford’s drawing of a restored in- 
terior view of one of the tombs corre- 
sponds to a general description in 
Bonucci’s “Notes of Travel”. “One 
or more skeletons’’, he relates, “were 
found in the middle of the first room, 
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dressed in their armor, or in their 
precious ornaments. Painted vases of 
all heights and shapes, furniture of 
many kinds, and utensils of various 
sorts and metals, were recovered around 
the bodies.” 

The political turmoil that uprooted 
Italian thrones during the late fifties 
and ushered in the United Kingdom, 
terminated Bonucci’s work, and prob- 
ably accounts for the disappearance of 
the documents. At any rate, the-atten- 
tion of archaeology was not turned 
toward his unfinished task until a few 
years before the world war, when Dr. 
Macchioro published his Chronology of 
Canosine Vases. But it was then too 
late. A half-century of neglect had 
completely obliterated all clues that 
might have led to the finding of the 
lost tombs, while, by a singular coinci- 
dence, the records had vanished from 
the archives of Naples. 

Dr. Macchioro assigns the vases of 
the lost tombs to the late Apulian 
period, somewhere in the first half of 
the IIId century, B. C. They were 
among the last of the finer red- 
figured painted vases. The art grad- 
ually declined for another century and 
a half, finally to give way to industry 
when glaze relief decorations made with 
the help of molds were introduced. 

In the “sirens or harpies’” of the 
hypogeum’s wall frescoes, mentioned 
by Bonucci and sketched by Wred- 
ford, the Italian scholar sees proof of 
Corinthian origin. Bonucci’s attempt 
to link the motif to Egyptian vases is 
explained by the fact that the Nea- 
politan archaeologists of the day be- 
lieved the Corinthian style to be an 
Egyptian imitation. Dr. Macchioro 
maintains that the tombs clearly show 
Corinthian elements; in other words 
Oriental elements, or those of direct 
Oriental derivation. This seems to 
him all the more conclusive when 
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placed in relation to certain distinctive 
architectural features, especially the 
doors, which narrowed towards the top 
in the Egyptian or Oriental fashion. 

Strabo, however, in the account of 
his visit to Canusium, suggests quite 
another theory—and a local one—for 
the origin of the motif of the bird with 
the human face. He states that the 
emporium of the Canusitea—on the 
high road from Beneventum to Brun- 
dusium, ninety stadia from the mouth 
of the river Ofanto—and the neighbor- 
ing Argyrippa, were once the most im- 
portant Greek centers in Italy. The 
claim was substantiated by the circum- 
ference of their walls, although badly 
damaged when he saw them. Both 
cities were said to have been founded 
by Diomedes, and the inhabitants 
showed the ancient geographer the 
plain of Diomedes and “many other 
things in the district as evidence of his 
having possessed them’’. 

Canusium lies in stratified ruin— 
Pelasgian, Etruscan, Greek and 
Roman. On the topmost layer are the 
remains of an amphitheatre, a mag- 
nificent gateway, and an aqueduct. All 
bear evidence to the submission of the 
Canusite to Rome in B. C. 318. The 
region has yielded great quantities of 
painted vases and beautiful coins. The 
latter particularly indicate how com- 
pletely the city fell under Hellenic 
influence, and suggest that its citizens 
may well have deserved Horace’s refer- 
ence to “the bi-lingual Canusians’’. 

Surely the plain of Diomedes offers 
rich soil to the excavator’s spade. And 
if Dr. Macchioro’s one vague hope of 
locating the lost Bonucci records is 
realized, or scientific curiosity can be 
directed towards independent search 
for the remarkable Canosine hypogeum, 
coherent history will gain new terri- 
tory in the borderland of fable. 


[67] 
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PAINTED SARCOPHAGI FROM CLAZOMEN?ZE 
IN THE CONSTANTINOPLE MUSEUM 


By N. ASHOVER 


of Ionia on the gulf of Smyrna, 

about twenty miles west of the 
city. When the Persians after their 
conquest of Sardis invaded Ionia in 540 
B. C., the inhabitants of Clazomene in 
alarm deserted their city and moved 
over to one of the small islands of the 
bay. So the city which originally stood 
on the isthmus connecting the main- 
land with the peninsula was later 
moved to the island. Later the island 
was connected with the mainland by 
Alexander the Great. Clazomenz is 
famous as the birthplace of the philos- 
opher Anaxagoras, and as constituting 
the site of the wonderful terra cotta 
sarcophagi. 

The Louvre possesses one of these 
sarcophagi and several fragments of a 
similar type. Some very interesting 
fragments are also to be seen in the 
British Museum. But here in the 
Museum in Constantinople there are 
six of the sarcophagi, some in almost 
perfect condition. A very small one, 
used probably for an infant and with- 
out any form of ornamentation, forms 
the seventh and completes the set. 

The sarcophagi were brought to 
light by accident in 1882. Some were 
found by peasants digging in the field, 
and one was dug up on the road be- 
tween Vourla and Kilisman. The 
sarcophagi are important because they 
constitute the only specimens of local 
pictorial art of the Greek period on the 
coast of Asia Minor. Vases also pro- 
duce examples of painting but they 
are not necessarily local, for as articles 
of commerce they were generally im- 
ported. But the sarcophagi, from their 
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size, weight and material, seem to be of 
local manufacture and the only ex- 
amples of Ionian art of such early date. 

The first of the six is painted a dull 
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THE BEST PRESERVED OF ALL THE CLAZOMENAE 
SARCOPHAGI. BOTH PAINTING AND ORNAMENT ARE 
SIMPLE, BUT HIGHLY EFFECTIVE. 
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grey both inside and out. The ex- 
terior decoration running around the 
four sides, consists of two horizontal 
bands, one above and one below; and 
two vertical bands at the angles. Each 
band is made up of a double row of 
meander pattern, with stars in the 
alternate spaces, painted in black on the 
light grey ground. The upper band of 
ornament consists of two parts: a broad 
band of egg and dart, with a band of 
double meander above. The interior 
decoration is confined to two horizontal 
bands reaching down to half the depth 
of the sarcophagus. This is the only 
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ONE OF THE SARCOPHAGI SHOWS TWO WARRIORS FIGHT- 

ING ABOVE THE BODY OF A THIRD. NOTE THE DIF- 

FERENT TYPES OF HELMETS. CORINTHIAN CRESTED 
ABOVE (AT SIDES), ATTIC BELOW. 
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one of the six that has internal decora- 
tion. 

The chief interest does not, however, 
lie in this simple form of decoration, but 
in the pictures depicted on the broad 
rim, originally made to receive the lid. 
This flat rim projects like a cornice, 
and its sides are painted in black 
squares in imitation of dental mould- 
ing. On the rim where narrow space is 
available human heads or single figures 
are depicted, and at the top and 
bottom, where a band offers itself, the 
artist goes back to the traditional 
frieze. The rim at the head of the 
sarcophagus is always largest, the 
bottom and sides being narrow. Thus 
the painting is limited to a given space. 
The paintings at the top and bottom 
always present the principal subjects. 

In the one under consideration the 
painting at the top is badly damaged, 
but traces remain showing a chariot 
followed by a man on horseback, and a 
dog beneath the horse. This may have 
been a chariot race. Below, on each 
side rim, in a square panel, is repre- 
sented a pair of warriors contending 
over the body of a third. The warriors 
are helmetted and carry long spears 
and circular shields. Below these in 
two other panels a pair of harpies face 
each other. 

Along the side of the rim for about a 
distance of four feet runs a band of 
meander with stars and palmettes. 
Then follow two panels on either side 
corresponding to the ones described 
above. In one is pictured a pair of 
sphinxes confronting each other, and in 
the other is a warrior on horseback 
with his dog leaping up at him, 
and a bird following from behind. In 
front of the horse is a tall vase, which 
appears to be suspended from the wall. 

At the foot of the sarcophagus we 
have a lively representation of a chariot 
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Top: Double meander Ornamentation inside of sarcophagus to the same depth as outer moulding. 
Second row, left: Ornamentation on the exterior. Right: Fight over the body of Achilles (Vase painting). 
Third row, left: A Corinthian vase, showing bands of animals much as they are on the Clazomenae Sarcophagi. 
Right: Painting on rim: Two warriors fighting over the body of a third, with two harpies below. Pair of 
Sphinxes confronting one another. A Chariot race. Painting at the foot of the first Sarcophagus. 











race. In the centre is the meta in the 
shape of a Doric column, and on either 
side are two chariots going in opposite 
directions. The chariots are of the 
usual Greek and Etruscan forms with 
tall front pieces; the pole of the chariot 
terminating in an acrostolion. The 
horses are drawn so that one carries his 
head aloft and the other low, a device 
often repeated to distinguish one horse 
from the other; as they are painted in 
silhouette no line separates the two. 
Below each pair of horses is a running 
dog. The charioteers seem to be 
naked except for the tight fitting caps 
which they wear on their heads. These 
caps have long tassels and look almost 
exactly like fezzes. Dennis says that if 
this be the case it may be inferred from 
this scene that the fez has been the 
head-dress of civilians in Asia Minor 
from very early times. 

Another especial point of interest in 
this scene is an object which gives the 
idea of a huge bell, swinging with a 
loose cord, one over each chariot. It is 
hard to tell the meaning of this. Very 
likely it was never meant to be a bell, 
but some sort of floral decoration used 
to fill up the vacant spaces as did the 
rosettes in the background of Corin- 
thian vases of the XIIth and XIth 
centuries B. C. 

This indeed presents a lively scene, 
and the horses are full of life and 
energy. The design is archaic and the 
figures are not carefully drawn. But 
the date of this sarcophagus is ascribed 
to the end of the XIth century, for the 
figures display much life and spirit. The 
proof that it is not earlier than the end 
of the VIth century, is that it was 
found on the island. It must, there- 
fore, have been executed after the re- 
moval of the settlement from the main- 
land in 540 B. C. 

There are one or two points in which 
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For one 


all six sarcophagi are alike. 
thing, they are symmetrically ar- 
ranged. There are the same number 
of panels on the two sides of the same 
sarcophagus. The subject on one side 
rim is repeated on the other side. At 
the head and foot of the sarcophagi the 
sides are made to balance each other. 
Then the different panels are separated 
from each other by a narrow border of 
meander design, or egg and dart orna- 
ment, or a narrow beading. Very often 
all these forms are used on the same 
sarcophagus. The monument just de- 
scribed is the only one which has at the 
bottom a scene other than a band of 
animals. 

The next sarcophagus is the natural 
red color of the burnt clay. Except 
for a simple narrow band of moulding 
the exterior is perfectly plain. The 
figures on the rim are painted red on a 
white ground. The principal subject 
is a battle scene in which two warriors 
contend over the body of a third. On 
each side stands a biga with the horses’ 
heads turned away from the centre. A 
servant on foot accompanied by a dog, 
attends to the horses. The warriors 
wear helmets with large crests, and the 
chlamys hangs in heavy masses from 
the arm bearing the shield. The necks 
and foreheads of these horses are un- 
naturally thick. Judging from the 
friezes of the Parthenon, Dennis con- 
cludes that this fault was characteristic 
of the Greek horse in ancient times. 

These paintings represent two dif- 
ferent types of military equipment. 
One warrior, in the act of escaping from 
some monster, wears a crested helmet, 
and like those in the scene above has a 
chlamys hanging over the arm which 
bears the shield. A similar type of 
helmet is displayed on a cylix dating 
from 500 B. C. 
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The other combat- 
ant is differently pro- 
tected. His helmet 
consists of a simple 
casque with deep cheek- 
pieces which conceal 
mouth and chin. The 
hair hangs down his 
neck beneath the hel- 
met in long, wavy curls. 
The Attic helmet has 
no crest like the Corin- 
thian helmets in the 
scene above. But from 
the forehead there rises 
a square perpendicular 
projection which may 
be made to hold the 
upright feathers that 
sometimes adorned the 
fronts of Greek helmets. 
On an amphora where 
Achilles is represented 
slaying the Amazon 
queen, his helmet is 
similar to the one just 
described,except for the 
tall surmounting crest. 

Another point of in- 
terest in these paintings 
liesin their resemblance 
to vase paintings of the 
Corinthian type. On 
the wide rim at the foot 
of this sarcophagus, a 
doe grazes, while a lion 
and lioness, one on 
either side, are pre- 
paring for an attack. 
The background is 
studded with flowers 
and triangles for simple 
purpose of filling the 
space. 

There are several rea- 
sons for assigning the 


date of this monument to the XIIth this sarcophagus was dug up on the 
In the first place, 


century B. C. 
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THE CLAZOMENAE SARCOPHAGI AFFORD THE ONLY EXAMPLES 
oF GRAECO-ASIATIC ART IN THE CONSTANTINOPLE 
MUSEUM. 


mainland just opposite the island. 
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Therefore it was probably the tomb of 
one of the first settlers who died on the 
site soon after its occupation. The 
head of the warrior clearly points to an 
early date; for the eye is full view while 
the face is in profile, a feature most 
characteristic of archaic art. Pliny 
mentions that under the reign of a 
Lydian king, a predecessor of Gyges, 
there was painted in Asia Minor, by a 
certain Boulargue, a scene depicting a 
battle of the Magnesians. This was 
in the XVIIth century B. C. There 
are existing texts which refer to the 
use of dogs of war in ancient Lydia. 
In the war between the Magnesians 
and Ephesians mention is made of each 
warrior having a dog of war. Therefore 
Reinach concludes that the paintings 
on the sarcophagi were imitated from 
the scene painted by Boulargue, where 
he represents warriors accompanied by 
their dogs. 

On our next sarcophagus, where a 
battle scene is again represented, there 
are two warriors each carrying a 
shield, one of which has on it the head 
and forepart of a lion; and the other 
bears a conventionalized Medusa head 
surrounded by coils of snakes. 

Strangely enough, the two foremost 
combatants wear double-crested hel- 
mets, while the hindmost warrior on 
each side wears a helmet in the shape 
of a Phrygian cap. In the IXth cen- 
tury B. C., when Phrygian power was 
at its height, the province of Phrygia 
extended to the coast of Asia Minor. 
After the destruction of the empire in 
the VIIth century, Phrygian influence 
was still prevalent, and the people of 
Clazomenz may have introduced into 
their art features characteristic of an 
older civilization. 

This battle scene is badly damaged, 
but traces remain. to show that the 
chlamys and tunic worn by each war- 
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rior are embroidered, and the chlamys 
terminates in a border of fringe not 
unlike the embroidered garments in 
Assyrian reliefs. There is an especially 
fine piece from a Clazomene sar- 
cophagus in the Louvre. This and the 
geometric and conventionalized orna- 
mentation applied in various parts of 
the sarcophagi show distinctly Meso- 
potamian contributions. 

To go back to the sarcophagus last 
mentioned, the traditional band of 
animals is again represented. A white 
spotted buck is shown grazing, while a 
lion with open jaws attacks him from 
behind, laying his paw on the roebuck’s 
tail. As compared with a similar scene 
on the previous sarcophagus this is 
much more archaic. The body of the 
roebuck is unnaturally long and shape- 
less, but the lion’s legs, conventionally 
drawn, indicate great muscular power, 
and Dennis compares it with the 
colossal rock-cut lion at Ayazeen in 
Phrygia. The analogy between the 
paintings of Clazomenz and the cer- 
amic art of Rhodes is clearly evident 
from this scene. 

This sarcophagus is of far more 
interest than the rest. It presents a 
fine specimen (and the only one) of 
Ionic polychrome painting. Red, 
black, and yellow are the colors used. 
Three of the warriors in the battle 
scene are colored black and one red. 
All the helmets have crimson crests. 
The horses are painted black, their 
manes red, while patches of crimson are 
added tothesidesoftheirnecks. Above 
the combatants in the middle of the scene 
is a brown bird, perhaps an eagle, prob- 
ably meant for the symbol of victory. 

The last of the Clazomene sarco- 
phagi, but not the least, is the best 
preserved of the six, as regards its 
paintings. Each side rim has the 
same spiral and palmette ornamenta- 
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tion, with a sphinx in the panel above 
and a gazelle in the one below. In the 
centre of the principal scene is a naked 
youth standing upright between two 
chariots, each drawn by two horses 
which advance toward the centre. As 
usual the horses are followed by leap- 
ing dogs. The charioteers stand erect. 
Below at the foot is the traditional 
frieze—a grazing bull being attacked on 
both sides by two griffins. 

The painting and ornamentation on 
this sarcophagus are of the simplest. 
Due to its better state of preservation 
white lines can be seen which are used 
to modify the silhouettes and to add 
detail. In ancient vase-painting these 
lines were incised when the clay was 
only partly baked, but this could not 
be done with the sarcophagi, which 
were so large they could easily bend out 
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(Once a powerful Etruscan city) 


of shape if the clay were soft. And as 
incised lines could not be obtained on 
the hard clay, white paint was applied 
to bring about the same effect. The 
earlier monuments were in plain sil- 
houette, and it was somewhat later 
that white lines were applied. 

What do the paintings on the Clazo- 
menz sarcophagi mean? Do they 
convey the same idea as expressed by 
the reliefs on the stele? They may and 
they may not. But whatever the case 
may be, these clay sarcophagi con- 
stitute, except for vases, the only 
examples of Greek painting in this 
Museum. They represent Greek art 
of the VIIth and VIth centuries B. C., 
mixed with Asiatic influences—the best 
examples of the Ionian art which played 
so vital a part as an intermediary be- 
tween Greece and the Orient. 
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A headland juts into the Tuscan sea, 
Vine-clad its sides, its top with olive crowned, 
And mid the olive trees the summit round 
Arise gray walls of ancient masonry 

Builded to guard some rover’s aerie. 

Then Tuscan power gone, a Roman found 
The site well suited for his villa’s ground, 
And Rome in turn became a memory. 

But still the walls unshattered kept their trust 
Against the threats of Saracen corsair. 

The feudal stronghold now has passed to dust 
Within those walls which tower stark and bare, 
As silvered by the early rising moon 

They watch on Orbetello’s still lagoon. 


—ERNESTINE F. LEon. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GLASS UPON GOTHIC 
CATHEDRAL ARCHITECTURE 


AS DISPLAYED IN NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS 


By CLEMENT HEATON 


N all the discussions of the proper 
| glazing of modern church and 

cathedral edifices in the United 
States, one vital point has hitherto been 
largely overlooked. The controversy 
usually rages around the windows as 
things apart. As a result many errors 
have been made, windows designed 
which could not fulfill the purpose for 
which they were meant, and donors 
offended by results which were far from 
being satisfactory. A strong reaction is 
now going on in England towards the 
light window, due to a call from a 
Bishop. The following notes are of- 
fered not as a positive solution, but as 
contributory to the subject, in the hope 
of clearing away some of the mis- 
apprehensions. 

The first purpose of a window is 
naturally to afford light. A simple hole 
in a wall willdo that. Evidently, then, 
a window must be and do something 
more. Here enters the question of the 
influence, if any, the fenestration of 
mediaeval edifices had upon ecclesias- 
tical architecture. How do we know 
such an influence existed, and if it did 
exist, why? To answer this, a careful 
and extended study im situ was made 
in France and England,* innumerable 
documents examined, authorities con- 
sulted both here and abroad, and no 
stone left unturned in the endeavor to 
learn all the details of the hitherto little 
heeded side of the story of ecclesiastical 
architecture from the XIIIth century to 
the end of the Gothic period and in the 
present revival of that style in this 
country. 


It has been said that the problem 
which gave rise to the inception of the 
Gothic was ‘“‘how to vault a basilica’. 
Doubtless the problem of vaulting did 
admittedly receive close attention ;f but 
it is certain also that while the problem 
was being solved—and that came early 
in the XIIth century—color decoration 
and lighting were considered fully as 
important. We know how the Abbé 
Suger felt about it. He speaks of the 
“House of God many-coloured as the 
precious stones’”’, and adds: “I was 
accustomed to ask those returning from 
Jerusalem who had seen the riches of 
Constantinople and the splendors of 
Hagia Sophia, whether these marvels 
surpassed St.-Denis’’. 

Other elements existed which aided 
in the formation of complete Gothic 
art. One of these was the fenestration 
which exercised a profound influence 
on the development of the style. The 
Abbé Suger was apparently moved by 
the abbey church at Cluny, which he 
visited just after the new church had 
been erected. This edifice contained 
125 colored windows, as well as sculp- 
ture and painting. 

St.-Denis appears to be the first large 
church in France to have pointed 
ribbed vaults.** Its narthex was com- 
pleted in 1140, and the choir four years 
later. Though stained glass windows 


*Mr. Heaton spent some months in France and England, per- 
sonally making the studies which are the basis of this article, and 
considering not only the character and color of the windows, but 
the architectural modifications caused by them, notably in Notre- 
Dame. This after a lifetime of studying stained glass as it is 
generally made. 

Comte R. de Lasteyrie: L’Architecture réligieuse en France a 
l'époque gothique. 

** Simpson, History of Architectural Development. II: 78. St. 
Maurice at Angers dates from 1150-53. It has fully developed 


colored windows. 
[77] 
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were known long before Suger’s time, 
it seems due to the churches of Cluny 
and St.-Denis that the use of colored 
glass in large wall-openings came into 
prominent use, though some form of 
colored glass was used at Monte Cas- 
sino much earlier. From this example 


tion of softened illumination and bril- 
liant decoration in color, is still visible 
at Chartres throughout, and partially 
in many other noble examples of the 
complete harmony which once existed 
between the various guilds who reared 
them. 
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NotrReE-DAME DE Paris: ELEVATION OF THE NORTH SIDE, SHOWING THE CLERESTORY WINDOWS AS THEY WERE 
IN THE XIIITH CENTURY BEFORE THE RESTORATION BY VIOLLET-LE-Duc. 





one may conclude that the develop- 
ment of the vault and of colored glass 
went on side by side. 

The immense size of such windows, 
with white light, would ruin any in- 
terior. But an illuminated interior, 
contrasting with the close and dimly 
lighted spaces in which the inhabitants 
of mediaeval cities habitually dwelt, 
was keenly appreciated when completed 
by glowing color and fine design. 
Besides, the film of glass itself was 
splendid decoration. So in spite of the 
labor and expense, colored windows 
formed a vital part of every new ec- 
clesiastical edifice. The glory of these 
structures when all their glass was com- 
plete and performing its double func- 
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The problem presented in the light- 
ing of Notre-Dame was not solved with 
the success which attended the vault- 
ing. In fact, so insufficient was the 
fenestration as at first arranged, that 
the interior was dark, and so remained, 
notwithstanding costly alterations to 
secure as much light as possible. The 
mistakes were, however, fruitful, since 
the lighting of subsequent churches 
was more effectually handled. The 
chief cause of the trouble at Paris was 
the double aisles surmounted by deep 
tribunes. Though these tribunes pro- 
vided room for a great number of 
worshippers or spectators, the windows 
were set so far back that the light could 
not penetrate the body of the cathedral 
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and reach to the floor. The later 
masters Jean de Chelles and Pierre de 
Montereau perceived this and in de- 
signing the new transepts increased the 
illumination by a range of lancets 
beneath the roses, a feature which was 
at once copied at Westminister Abbey. 


buttress, from plinth to parapet, and 
walling almost disappeared. Much of 
the charm of twelfth and thirteenth 
century work in both large and small 
churches lies in the contrast between 
wall and windows. This disappeared 
to a great extent in later churches, and 














NoTRE-DAME DE Paris: LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH THE NAVE, SHOWING THE ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL 
AS IT WAS BEFORE THE RESTORATION. 


They resolved the problem in that way: 
it is by the transeptal windows—roses 
and lancets—that Notre-Dame is at 
present partly redeemed from failure 
in its lighting. It is also notable that a 
larger proportion of white glass has 
been incorporated in the north rose, so 
as to secure as much light as possible. 

Simpson, in his History of Architec- 
tural Development (I7T:364), points out 
that as the Gothic developed, aisle- 
windows steadily increased in size. 
“For this the love of stained glass was 
chiefly responsible. The desire for it 
was always existent throughout the 
Middle Ages, and in the fifteenth cen- 
tury it approximated to a disease. 
Windows reached from buttress to 


the absence of it is one of the reasons 
for their inferiority.” 

So it was sound engineering for the 
later masters to endeavor to lighten the 
nave by every possible means. This 
was done by increasing the height of 
the clerestory windows, which were 
pushed up as far as possible under the 
vaulting. Originally, as in other 
churches of the time, there was a row of 
small roses to light the triforium; but 
as the wall space around obstructed the 
light, they were taken out and lancets 
extending downwards _ substituted.* 
The clerestory windows above were 


* The remains of the original rose windows were found and re- 
introduced by Viollet-le-Duc in the XIXth century; some are seen 
today. At Mantes, a companion church to Notre-Dame de Paris, 
the short clerestory windows still remain as originally built. 
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NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS: ELEVATIONS IN SECTION THROUGH THE SOUTH TOWER AND 
THE NAVE. 











then shorter than they now are, and to 
make it safe to lengthen them, the 
wall was strengthened by the addition of 
flying buttresses.f Le Vieil says the 
glass in them was vitrea alba, ornamen- 
tal leaded glass similar to that used by 
the Cistercians—which he removed in 
the XVIIIth century. Other glass was 
used in the choir: painted grisaille with 
yellow lines and colored borders. There 
were also figures of bishops eighteen 
feet high which he was ordered to re- 
move from the apse. 

The mutations of the original build- 
ing of Notre-Dame are difficult to 
realize and impossible to convey with- 
out many illustrations; it is here only 
desired to show that expensive altera- 
tions were made in order to introduce 
more light. In later buildings another 
plan was adopted; their increasing 
lightness is due to this change, and we 
may perhaps see the difference of style 
in stained glass itself as due to this. 
The original glazing of the windows in 
the triforia or tribunes still remains at 
the Collégiale of Mantes, built but a 
little before that of Notre-Dame de 
Paris. Here the lightest grisazlle, with 
only a small amount of color to take off 
the crudity of the white glass, was used. 
At the Cathedral of Sens, the side 
clerestory windows are in grisaille, only 
those at the east end being in color. 
The same plan is seen in the neighbor- 
ing cathedral of Auxerre. In the 
XIVth century at St. Quen of Rouen, at 
Evreux, at St. Pierre de Chartres, at 
Beauvais, grisatlle glass was extensively 
used. The idea was taken over to 
England and was extensively used 
even before 1300. But at Oxford and 
Wells, about 1300, we find the grisazlle 
system fully admitted, and it entered 
into general use. The nave of York 





+ These particulars are given by M. Marcel Aubert, Professor of 
Archaeology, in his recent book on N.-D. de Paris, and in L’Archi- 
tecture religieux en France a l’époque gothique, of which he is editor. 
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Cathedral is entirely glazed in this 
system, with but a limited amount of 
figure-work. 

Even in the XIIIth century where 
the old medallion system and fully 
colored windows were retained (as at 
St.-Germain des Prés and St.-Julien du 
Sault) the blue glass was made very 
light, and gradually more white glass 
was introduced. It is thus clear that in 
the XIIIth century there was a per- 
sistent trend towards more light. It was 
realized not only by the design of the 
building itself, but by a change in the 
technique of the glass. The genius of 
Pierre de Montereau may have had 
much to do with this; in the stone work 
and sculpture he shows the greatest 
care in attaining lightness and delicacy. 
He was a great innovating genius, and 
what he did at St.-Denis and Notre- 
Dame de Paris led to a revolution in 
building all over Europe, and_par- 
ticularly in England. 

The building of the new Cathedral at 
Paris is a romantic picture of mediae- 
valism in which the figure of Bishop 
Maurice de Sully stands forth from the 
welter of confusion that was thirteenth 
century Paris. There is, unfortunately, 
no room for it here, but it is a human 
story full of chiaroscuro, violence, 
patient, consecrated labor and in- 
spiration. But the glass which went 
into its beautification has a story all its 
own, and as it played so large a part in 
the architectural design—more, as it 
was directly responsible for not only 
the wall-pattern and construction but 
for the changes made afterward to 
secure better illumination—it may be 
briefly summarized. 

From 1144, when Abbé Suger put up 
his “holy windows’”’ at St.-Denis, to 
1180, when the choir of Notre-Dame 
was completed and inservice, the making 
of colored glass was continuous in the 
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forests—we do not know exactly where. 
As the furnaces where the silica was 
turned into the ‘“‘pot-metal’’ and the 
various stains worked into the bubbling 
mass that came out in glorious sap- 
phire, emerald and ruby, required huge 
quantities of fuel, the glass could not 
be made in the city proper. From the 
forest where the furnaces were, the glass 
itself was brought to town in great 
leather bags, called bowges, slung like 
pack-saddles over the backs of mules or 
horses, and sold by the douge or the 
somme to the fabric of the Cathedral, 
and by them handed over to the ver- 
riers or glaziers, with lead and tin. 
The ateliers where the windows were 
put together were probably located in 
the rue de la Verrerie, north of the 
Cathedral. 

As all mediaeval art was the outcome 
of technical work, not only did tech- 
nical processes influence the design but 
were its very source. The monastic 
craftsmen * were unlettered lay 
brothers as a rule, without place in 
choir or service, but experts in their 
several crafts. The cathedral builders 
did not study “design’’ as a scheme 
realized on paper to be later projected 
into reality. They set out to make 
something. For the glass-work, they 
began by getting stone and building a 
furnace. East and west there were 
none but working craftsmen who them- 
selves did what was to be done, and 
who designed from the standpoint of 
the material itself and of the tools by 
which they transformed it for use, but 
under direction of those who were 
familiar with all the learning then 
existing. 

Making the glass itself was carried on 
as a high privilege by certain noble 


* They were called ‘master brethren” and were ‘‘ ministerials”’ 
(“‘masters” and “‘servants’’). They were not monks in the regular 
sense, as the word ministerial implies, but were greatly honored as 
craftsmen in all the abbeys. 
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families with hereditary rights. It 
seems never to have been entirely lost 
and it never ceased to be a noble art 
from the time of the Romans down to 
the XVIIIth century. Le Vieil, writ- 
ing in that century, says that neither 
the material nor the tools for working 
it were allowed to be touched by those 
not privileged to do so; that in the 
XIIth century either ecclesiastical 
craftsmen or noblemen were engaged in 
the art of transforming the glass into 
colored windows. Glass was valued 
for its own sake—as a precious ma- 
terial—not, as in our time, as a sub- 
stitute for canvas or paper for making 
pictures of a transparent kind. The 
introduction of figures was accessory. 
It was the “gay glittering glass’’ itself 
that was valued.* Its design was in 
many cases purely ornamental, but a 
glass window was regarded all the same 
as a rare and precious thing. The 
mediaeval mind had no conception of a 
window serving only to transmit our 
thought beyond the building, and the 
drawing of any figure work was severely 
proscribed by the natural limitations of 
the craft. 

The centuries have rolled by, one by 
one, and with them have come pro- 
found changes in our mental attitudes 
as well as in the technical considera- 
tions governing good architecture. The 
twentieth century does many things 
differently from the way the twelfth 
and thirteenth did them. But prin- 
ciples remain the same: truth, balance, 
dignity, perfection, remain today as 
they have always been. Great churches 
and cathedrals built in our modern 
conditions and communities differ only 

* Le Vieil informs us that in the reign of Charles Vth (1364) the 
windows of the royal palaces at Paris were filled with stained glass 
with figures in them like those in the windows of the Sainte Chap- 
elle, and that until the Revolution all stained glass was carefully 
repaired and kept in order. 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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ORTY centuries before the estab- 
F lishment of the first agricultural 
colleges and government experi- 
mental farms in North America, suc- 
cessful agriculture was carried on in the 
vast desert reaches of the southwestern 
United States. Though they lacked 
suitable agricultural implements and 
were limited to the shallow patches of 
fertile soil found in dry desert washes 
and on the hard sandstone mesa-tops, 
the prehistoric brown men known as 
the Basket-Makers were nevertheless 
practical farmers. 

Many who have never visited the 
stretch of barren country designated by 
geographers as the Great American 
Plateau have the impression that the 
first Americans were a barbarous no- 
madic race living in rude tents through- 
out the year, drifting to and fro across 
the land with the migrations of the wild 
game of that early day. We have been 
taught to believe that all Indians de- 
pended upon the hunt for food, shelter 
and clothing. The Indian of popular 
song and story is represented as a home- 
less son of Ishmael whose lodge was 
ever to be found where the deer or 
bison roamed. There was such an era 
in the history of America’s primitive 
people, it is true, but it was the last of a 
series of developments which had their 
beginning thousands of years before. 

It is frequently surprising to persons 
who have known of the nomadic era to 
learn that within a radius of 200 miles 
from the point where Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, and Arizona meet there are 
literally hundreds of ruins of permanent 
dwelling places erected by the first 
Americans long before the pyramids of 





THE FIRST AMERICAN FARMERS 


By JoHN STEWART MACCLARY 


Egypt came into existence. Here are 
found palaces and fortresses, towers 
and temples, abandoned ages ago by a 
nameless race which flourished on this 
continent no one knows when. 

Unknown to the white man until less 
than an hundred years ago, these 
monuments of a vanished civilization 
have stood in lonely magnificence in the 
deep sandstone cafions and on the 
headlands of the desert, impressive 
relics of a bygone age. Today their 
mute walls alone remain, evidence of 
the skill and cunning of builders who 
have long since passed into oblivion. 

The layman refers to these ruined 
buildings as cliff-dwellings and speaks 
of their mysterious builders as Cliff- 
Dwellers. Archaeologists and _ eth- 
nologists refuse to accept a term so in- 
definite. They group the ancient in- 
habitants of the Southwest according 
to differences in the buildings and in the 
handicraft and skill exhibited in the 
making of various utensils which have 
been discovered in the ruins. The 
classifications, beginning with the 
earliest stage of which we know, are: 
the Basket-Makers, the Post-Basket- 
Makers, the Pre-Pueblos and _ the 
Pueblos. 

It is thought that the people of the 
Basket-Maker era flourished in the 
Southwest not less than four thousand 
years ago. The designation is given 
because of the surpassing skill which the 
primitives of that age showed in weav- 
ing the strands of the yucca and various 
tough grasses into articles of everyday 
use, such as baskets, sandals, clothing 
and mats. 

Doubtless the first basket was pat- 
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GRANARY IN WHICH CORN AND BEANS WERE STORED AGAINST LEAN YEARS. 


terned after the nest of a bird by some 
prehistoric mother who wanted a con- 
venient means for carrying her tiny 
brown babe. When that first dim con- 
ception of a utensil formed in the 
primitive mind is purely a matter for 
conjecture. It is enough that we know 
the crude pit-houses occupied by the 
Basket-Makers contain examples of 
basketry which show the art had at- 
tained a high stage of development 
among the desert Indians about four 
milleniums ago. 

The first experiments with pottery 
apparently were made during the suc- 
ceeding era, that of the Post-Basket- 
Maker. At first baskets were daubed 
inside and out with gum and pitch 
from resinous trees. Later fine clay 
was used in lieu of pitch, and still later 
the clay was thickened, the basket 
burned from around it, and the first 
American earthenware vessel came into 
being. 
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The Pre-Pueblo phase of develop- 
ment brought experiments in baking or 
burning the pottery, providing utensils 
which would withstand the action of 
both fire and water. During this stage 
the primitive potters learned to deco- 
rate their earthenware with symbolic 
figures and conventional designs. The 
Pueblo age—that of the Cliff-Dwel- 
lers—left evidence of a high develop- 
ment of both the art of basket-weaving 
and that of making pottery. 

The dust of ages lies deep above the 
ruins of the first crude pit-houses of the 
Basket-Makers—mere holes in the 
ground faced with slabs of sandstone 
and roofed with cedar poles and brush. 
The tireless winds of the desert have 
toiled unceasingly in their efforts to 
obliterate every trace of these first 
Americans. But occasionally one of 
the long-buried dwellings is brought to 
light and the secrets of the desert tomb 
are revealed. 
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In 1920 Mr. Jesse Nusbaum, who is 
now Superintendent of the Mesa Verde 
National Park, was working in the 
interests of the Heye Foundation Mu- 
seum of the American Indian. He ex- 
cavated the ruins of a Basket-Maker 
colony in southern Utah. In these 
ruins, which were buried to a depth of 
many feet below the ever-shifting sands 
heaped up by the restless desert wind, 
he found sealed baskets of unshelled 
corn which had been stored away by the 
Basket-Makers ages before. 

The corn he found in this aged ruin 
was the equal in quality of any corn we 
raise today. While the ears were 
small, measuring from seven to nine 
inches in length, they were perfectly 
formed and well filled with pigeon’s 
blood red kernels. The corn was of a 
soft flint variety, similar to some strains 
raised today in the Southwest. Mr. 


Nusbaum expresses the belief that the 
baskets were stored in their hiding 


place not later than 2000 B. C. 


The late Luther Burbank conclu- 
sively proved that the grain we know 
as corn is a development of a native 
grass of Mexico and Central America, 
known as tiosente. Who first made a 
commercial grain of that wild grass and 
who introduced the resultant product 
to the Indians of the Southwest will 
doubtless remain unknown. It may 
have been the Mayas, perhaps the 
Incas or Aztecs. There is to date no 
conclusive evidence or proof. 

Little is known of the agricultural 
methods of the Basket-Makers or of 
the two succeeding eras of Indians. 
Those ages are clouded in obscurity. 
The Cliff-Dwellers, however, lived in 
an age so recent that their methods and 
implements are known. 

It is evident from the strategic loca- 
tions of the numerous cliff-dwellings in 
the Mesa Verde region that some fear- 
ful foe was dreaded by these apparently 
peace-loving people. Elaborate sys- 
tems of watch towers and signal sta- 
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tions are found; great piles of stones, in- 
tended for the heads of invading 
savages, flank the rim-rock above the 
narrow trails which led to the more 
isolated dwellings. Had there not been 
great need for precautions the Cliff- 
Dwellers assuredly would never have 
chosen to live in the forbidding stone 
cafions of Mesa Verde when the fertile 
valleys of the San Juan, the Monte- 
zuma and the Mancos rivers were 
available. 

The Cliff-Dweller dared not travel far 
from home. His families required 
food. The problem of finding space 
where he might-raise his crops had to 
be solved. The lack of garments and 
utensils made of leather indicates a 
decided dearth of wild game in the mesa 
country. While ample evidence exists 
that the cliff-men raised wild turkeys in 
their caves, there is no indication that 
any other fowl or beast was domesti- 
cated. 

It will be seen that the very lives of 
these brown-skinned folk depended 
upon successful crops almost exclu- 
sively. And this in a naked land of 
sandstone cliffs and deep ravines where 
there was no single stream of live water. 
Today, as then, there is no running 
water in the mesa country. The sum- 
mers are long and the droughts fre- 
quent; but modern engineering has con- 
quered nature and the visitor in Mesa 
Verde has all the water he can use. 

‘“ Modern” engineering? The Cliff- 
Dweller discovered and utilized the 
same means of conserving water from 
the rains and snows that the govern- 
ment engineers employ today. It hap- 
pens that the greater part of the mesa 
country is overlaid with a _ coarse- 
grained sandstone cap rock, varying in 
thickness from thirty to sixty feet. 
Beneath this stratum there is a thin 
layer of slate, geologically known as 
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Mancos shale. The combination pro- 
vided the Cliff-Dweller’s source of 
water supply and today makes it pos- 
sible for the tourist to visit the ruins in 
comfort. 

The melting snow in the springtime 
and the rains of early summer are ab- 
sorbed by the porous sandstone. The 
moisture slowly filters through until it 
strikes the impervious layer of slate, 
then works to the surface in the deep, 
narrow cafions and trickles almost im- 
perceptibly down the walls and into 
the sandy cafion floor. The Cliff- 
Dweller discovered this natural fact 
and scooped basins in the floors. Into 
these reservoirs the tiny trickle grad- 
ually flowed, water as pure and sweet as 
that found in any part of the globe, for 
it is filtered by Nature herself. 

Due to the overhanging cliffs above 
the water evaporated slowly, and its 
volume was constantly augmented by 
additions from the sandstone filter. 
Thus the primitive dwellers of the 
cliffs and caves overcame the first 
obstacle in their hidden home. 

Doubtless the first fields were the 
sandy bottoms of the cafions. As the 
population increased these limited areas 
became inadequate as corn-fields and 
bean-patches. The high, wind-swept 
mesas were not suitable for agricultural 
purposes. Another problem must be 
met: that of increasing the amount of 
tillable land. 

There may have been traditions 
handed down through the generations, 
telling of the terraced fields and gardens 
of the Incas and Aztecs. Or it may 
have been that simple necessity made 
inventors of the Cliff-Dwellers. In any 
event, the Cliff-Dwellers hit upon a 
scheme which solved the problem of 
obtaining additional fields. 

There are countless shallow draws 
leading from the mesa tops to the 





LARGE EARTHENWARE JARS HELD THE FRUITS OF THE HARVEST AND THE MOUTHS OF THE JARS WERE SEALED BY 
STONE LIDS MUDDED IN PLACE. 


cafions, natural drainage-ways through 
which water from _ the infrequent 
showers finds its way to the lower 
levels. In many of them, wherever 
comparatively level spots could be 
found, the Indian built small dams of 
stone. The silt and soil the storm 
waters carried lodged behind these 
little dams and gradually formed small 
islands or terraces on the slopes. In 
certain localities, particularly near the 
larger communal dwellings, hundreds of 
these tiny plots of fertile soil may be seen 
today just as they were when the Cliff- 
Dweller planted his corn and beans and 
squash there on the slopes of the 
cafion’s tributaries. 

The terraces retained moisture for a 
long time after the storm had ceased. 
In these plots the crops of the Stone 
Age men throve with gratifying suc- 
cess. Doubtless as the season pro- 
gressed and dry winds came to steal the 
precious moisture, the anxious primi- 


tive farmer carried water to his plants 


in his great earthenware jars. He 
probably knew the use of a dust-mulch 
as well and doubtless kept the earth 
soft about the roots of his precious 
plants. 

With the idea of capturing every 
available drop of water the heavens 
might send his way, he planted his 
corn several kernels in a single hill, so 
that the wide spatulate leaves might 
serve as a funnel and catch and hold 
more water. Corn stalks longer than 
about eighteen inches have never been 
found in the ruined dwellings. This 
is evidence of bunch-planting, agri- 
culturalists tell us, and the same 
system is used by the desert Indians of 
today. 

At harvest time the crop passed into 
the hands of the lady of the house. 
During the long summer months she 
had been busily weaving baskets to be 
used in storing the grain for future use. 
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The baskets ordinarily held about two 
bushels and were woven as carefully as 
the skill of the maker would permit. 
Each great storage-basket was fitted 
with a flat stone lid, and the finished 
article was laid by to await the ripen- 
ing and the harvest of its precious 
contents. 

During the quiet winter months the 
men had built stone granaries in spots 
easily accessible from the dwelling 
places. The granaries, or cysts, as 
they are sometimes called, were built 
as carefully as were the dwellings, for 
their mission was one of importance. 

The crop harvested, the corn was 
husked and the beans shelled; the 
precious grains were poured into the 
great storage baskets. The stone lids 
were set in place and sealed with mud. 
Then the baskets were stored in the 
little stone granaries and the sandstone 
slab door was sealed in place, with mud 
also. Safe behind the thick walls of 
stone and carefully packed in the great 
baskets the grain could not be reached 
by rodents or insects, fire or flood. 


The Cliff-Dweller could depend upon 
an average of but three harvests out of 
five crops. Hence he was faced by the 
necessity of foreseeing years of famine 
and his care of the fruits of a successful 
year was imperative. A few such 
baskets, still containing the grain 
placed in them, have been discovered 
by white explorers and excavators. 

The most impressive effect a visit to 
the prehistoric ruins of the Southwest 
has upon the thoughtful mind is of the 
futility of all things human. These 
people, whoever they were, lived and 
loved and died—just as we do, hun- 
dreds of years later. They hoped and 
planned, labored and builded—faded 
into obscurity. We may observe the 
results of their labors; we may theorize 
on their beliefs; we may dig their poor 
remains from the tomb and place them 
on exhibition for the curious thousands 
to see. But when the sum total of our 
knowledge of them is cast, we can only 
say: They were here; they existed for 
a time; they have vanished. 





THE INFLUENCE OF GLASS UPON GOTHIC CATHEDRAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


(Concluded from page 82) 


in superficial details and still, if they 
are designed and glazed aright, present 
the same technical superiorities as did 
their ancestors. With Notre-Dame de 
Paris as a typical example of the dis- 
appointments, of the _ rectifications 
necessary to come anywhere near per- 
fect balance of wall and window for 
proper illumination, and of the un- 
wisdom of making haste too hastily, 
the great edifices now rising all over 
this country can be guarded from simi- 
lar faults of design, both structural and 
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illuminative. The splendid virility of 
the thirteenth century glass can be 
adequately reproduced in the twen- 
tieth, and with our increased knowledge 
of the mathematics of light, architect 
and window designer working together 
in harmony, as did the guilds of earlier 
times, may yet produce that glorious- 
forever monument, the perfect church, 
perfectly glazed in color, and lighted 
with the warmth and mellow radiance 
which nothing short of perfection can 
achieve. 
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PYRAMIDS OF THE QUEENS OF CHEOPS, AND THE MASTABA TOMBS OF HIS FAMILY, LOOKING DOWN To S. E. 


ARROW MARKS THE LOCATION OF THE TOMB OF QUEEN HETEP-HERES. 


Nov. 1, 1924. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
TOMB OF HETEP-HERES 


[The following paragraphs are part of Chapter VI of 
the detailed report recently made by Professor George H. 
Reisner on his discoveries at Gizeh, Egypt, under the 
auspices of the combined Harvard IU!niversity-Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. The complete (illustrated) re- 
port is published as a special supplement to the Bulletin 
of the Museum, and may be had from the Museum at 
thirty cents a copy.—The tomb discovered probably dates 
from the reign of Chepos, who seems to have been the son 
of Sneferuw and Hetep-heres. Sneferuw was the first 
king of the IVth Dynasty, about 3000 B. C., and this 
dynastic era witnessed the ‘‘culmination of the great 
creative period of Egyptian arts and crafts ... . the 
intact Gizeh tomb presented for the first time in the history 
of Egyptian excavations an opportunity of studying the 
burial of a great personage of this significant period.’’| 


When we had cleared out the deposit in the chamber, 
although the coffin still remained to be opened, the ac- 
cumulated evidence permitted us to draw certain 
definite conclusions. The intact tomb at Giza was a 
secret tomb made during the building of the pyramid 
of Cheops, and by its position could only be the tomb 
of a favored member of the family of that king. The 
deposit in the tomb was a reburial brought from another 
tomb. The great golden canopy, a magnificent ex- 
ample of the metal working of Dynasty IV, and the 


accompanying inlaid box, bore the name of Sneferuw, 
the predecessor and father of Cheops. Four other 
objects, the carrying-chair, the jewel box containing the 
inlaid silver anklets, an inlaid panel, and a gold disc, 
bore the names and titles of the Queen Hetep-heres, a 
mother of a king of Upper and Lower Egypt. The rest 
of the objects bore no name. A number of clay sealings, 
used to seal boxes and jars, bore impressions of a 
cylinder-seal belonging to an official of the funerary 
storehouse of Cheops. The queen was buried by Cheops 
in her original tomb, for the broken seals of his store- 
house were in the rubbish gathered up from the floor of 
that tomb. Therefore, in all reasonable human 
probability, Hetep-heres was the nother of Cheops and 
a wife of Sneferuw. 

In accordance with Egyptian custom the original 
tomb of Hetep-heres was at Dahshtr beside the 
pyramid of her husband Sneferuw and had probably 
been constructed by Sneferuw’s department of public 
works We know from inscriptions of the Pyramid Age 
that the Egyptian nobles of that time prepared while 
they were alive on earth their own tombs in which the 
ka might live after death; and I have no doubt that 
Queen Hetep-heres inspected her tomb repeatedly dur- 
ing its construction and after completion. She out- 
lived her husband and was buried by her son Cheops in 
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Detar, oF Go_tp CasinGc oF CANOPY BEARING THE 
NAME OF KING SNEFERUW. 


the tomb prepared by Sneferuw. It is probable that 
Sneferuw had already provided the canopy and the 
scarcophagus; but the rest of the equipment was given 
by Cheops. We have no definite evidence of just when 
the queen-mother died, probably in the first half of the 
reign of Cheops. Nor have we any proof of how long a 
time elapsed before the royal police discovered that the 
tomb had been broken open by thieves, but it was 
certainly no great number of years after the burial. At 
that time the first of the pyra- 
mids of the queens at Giza had 
only just been begun, and no 
mastaba had been built east of 
the pyramid which Cheops was 
constructing for himself. The 
time was probably not far from 
the middle of the reign of the 
son of Hetep-heres. The anger 
of the king can be imagined and 
the penalties meted out to every 
one who came under the sus- 
picion of guilt or negligence. Re- 
solved to place the burial of his 
mother beyond the reach of 
further desecration, Cheops 
ordered her body with the ala- 
baster sarcophagus and all that 
remained of the equipment, to 
be transferred to a secret grave 
in the precincts of his own royal 
cemetery at Giza. One wonders 
whether the “annals of the Old 
Kingdom”’ ever showed any 
record of this event. Of course 
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the name of Hetep-heres stood as usual above the 
line of year-names devoted to the reign of Cheops. 
The king himself probably designated the place for 
the secret tomb, but the selection of the exact spot 
would have been left to the director of works and the 
stone-cutters. I think that the stairway of the tomb 
was cut first with some idea of making a tomb similar to 
that at Dahshur which, from the form of the entrance, 
was apparently of the stairway type of Dynasty III. 
In any case, the vertical shaft was begun along the face 
of an east-west fissure in the rock in a seam between 
that fissure and another which at the surface was about 
three meters north of the first fissure. Further down, 
the second or northern fissure sloped southwards and so 
came to form the northern side of the shaft which from 
there on descended to the bottom through the crumb- 
ling rock between these two fissures. The workmen had 
probably been set a time limit, and descended rapidly 
through the easily broken seam of bad rock. The sides 
of the shaft were never well dressed, for all effort seems 
to have been devoted to getting down to a sound 
stratum suitable for the chamber. The rock was 
generally bad and in places in a dangerous condition, 
especially in the south wall of the pit through which the 
chamber was to be cut in accordance with the custom of 
the time. A plain indication of the haste and pressure 
of time is the bend westward about two-thirds down and 
the decrease in size of the horizontal section of the 
shaft. The pit was taking longer than planned. At 
last about 25 meters down the masons struck a good 
stratum of rock on the south and cut through to ex- 
cavate a chamber. As was the practice they cut in 
along the proposed roof line and cut down in layers 
about a meter deep. The chamber, according to similar 
tombs, should have been about five by eight meters (15 
by 24 feet) and at least three meters (9 feet) high. 
When it had reached about three by six meters (10 by 
18 feet) and less than two meters (less than six feet) 
high, the workmen were called out to admit the burial. 
In the west wall and in the floor they had begun the 
cuttings which were to bring the chamber to its full 
size; but again fortune was against them. In the west 
wall they broke into a north-south fissure and bad rock 
so that they had to wall up this cutting with masonry 
and begin again in the east wall. But this enlargement 
was never completed nor were the walls of the chamber 





THE BOMB CHAMBER AS IT APPEARED WHEN FIRST SEEN ON MARCH 8, 1925. 
FROM A PAINTING BY JOSEPH LINDON SMITH. 
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ever dressed flat. Probably there had been an intention 
of lining the walls with fine white masonry like other 
great tombs of the period. It had never been intended 
that the shaft should reach so great a depth (100 feet). 
That was an accident due to the character of the rock; 
and so many days had been taken up by cutting the 
shaft that the time left for completing the chamber was 
too short. Of course no one dared to tell the king that 
the chamber was unfinished. The director of works 
probably laid emphasis on the depth attained. 

The workmen hastily piled the stones at hand into 
the unfinished cut in the east wall and into the pit in the 


of the room under the cloth-lined gold canopy pre- 
sented by Sneferuw. In the southern part of the room, 
in front of the canopy, the gold-cased furniture was set, 
together with the gold-cased boxes which contained the 
more valuable objects, the toilet-boxes, and the copper 
ewer and basin. Next to these the stone vessels were 
probably grouped and then the pottery around the 
doorway. The linen, at any rate some of it, may have 
been placed in boxes between the canopy and the north 
wall. The doorway was blocked with rectangular 
blocks of fine white limestone set in plaster. The 
thieves forced a way through this masonry block, no 
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KING SNEFERUW SEATED ON HIS THRONE. GOLD SHEET WITH INLAID FAIENCE DECORATION FROM NORTH END OF 
BOX ON COFFIN-LID. 


floor. They raked the rest of the rubbish into the north- 
western corner of the pit and sprinkled the floor with 
limestone powder as usual. The five stone-cutters’ 
tools found in the chamber I believe to be another indi- 
cation of the haste with which the workmen left the 
chamber. The deposit as it arrived from Dashur was 
placed over the floor-dust and over the slope of the 
rubbish pile in the corner. 

The Dahshiir tomb of Queen Hetep-heres after the 
plundering was left in great confusion. If there is one 
thing with which the Egyptian field archaeologist is 
familiar it is the state in which thieves leave an ancient 
tomb. Originally the floor of the Dahshtir tomb was 
completely covered by the burial equipment. The 
alabaster sarcophagus stood in the southwestern quarter 


doubt near the top, so that a part of the plaster and 
stone fell within the chamber. These men were 
probably of the cemetery workmen or guards and knew 
exactly where the valuables in a grave were to be 
found. In this case, they seem to have paid little 
attention to the deposit on the floor but made for the 
sarcophagus itself. They trampled over the pottery 
and the furniture to the canopy which they must have 
upset to the east or taken down to afford room for 
getting at the coffin lid. They were unable to lift the lid 
by the four short projections, two at each end, which 
served as handles, for they attempted to force the lid 
by driving wedges, probably of metal, between the box 
and the lid. The edges are chipped on all four sides by 
these efforts, and one corner of the lid is broken off. 
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Whether the thieves succeeded before they were dis- 
covered we shall not know until we open the coffin. If 
they got the lid off, it was shoved back against the west 
wall or thrown between the coffin and the west wall. 
That, we know by many painful disappointments, was 
the usual procedure of tomb robbers of the Old King- 
dom. The first plunderers seem always to have at- 
tacked a tomb soon after the burial, to have been in 
deadly fear of discovery, and to have worked in frantic 
haste. I suspect they had usually only one night to 
carry out the actual theft and get away. If the thieves 
at the Dahshir tomb of Hetep-heres succeeded in 
opening the coffin, they would have swiftly stripped the 
visible golden jewelry from the body and climbed out. 
If not, then they may have contented themselves 


indescribable confusion and often dropped many 
valuable pieces of jewelry on the floor. 

The deposit was in this state when the official 
charged by Cheops with the transfer undertook the 
removal. We have seen plainly from the position of the 
objects in the Giza tomb that those things which were 
near the doorway of the Dahshtr tomb and all the pot- 
tery and stone vessels were gathered up with the rubbish 
on the floor and placed in wooden boxes for transport. 
For example, the fragments of plaster which fell into 
the chamber below the doorway when the thieves 
entered were in the boxes along the south wall of the 
Giza tomb. The last box contained the jewel-case of 
the inlaid anklets, the gold head-rest, the gold and cop- 
per toilet implements, the box of alabaster ointment 





GENERAL VIEW OF CHAMBER FROM SOUTH END LOOKING NORTH INTO THE SHAFT, Oct. 1, 1926. 


with snatching up such objects as the golden cups 
which we found and the implements of solid gold. By 
this time they would have made such confusion in the 
chamber that a thorough search of the deposit on the 
floor would have been impossible. When the plunder- 
ing took place in later ages, as was the case in the royal 
pyramids of Ethiopia which we excavated at Napata, 
the plunderers worked at leisure in the day-time. They 
hauled the mummy of the king to the outer door to be 
broken up and searched, and they even carried some 
objects to the top to be examined in the sunlight. But 
they, like the more ancient thieves, left the chamber in 
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jars, and the remnants of other gold-covered cases,—in 
fact most of the valuable objects which must have been 
near the middle of the Dahshir chamber. At this 
point, or just previously, the canopy lying upset to the 
east was dismounted and carried out, and then the 
furniture, the three chairs and the bed, were removed 
before the coffin itself could be taken in hand. We do 
not yet know the state in which the thieves left the 
mummy of the queen, but probably at this point the 
mummy of the queen was taken out and placed on a 
bier or in some temporary receptacle for transport. 
Finally the lid and then the sarcophagus would have 
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been manoeuvred out one at a time and taken up the 
sloping entrance corridor. 

The arrangements of the transport to Giza must 
remain obscure. We may be sure that outwardly the 
deposit did not present a very shocking appearance. 
The mummy of the queen was of course decently 
covered with linen. The gold-cased furniture was still 
whole except that the inlaid panels had become de- 
tached and were carried separately. All the broken and 
scattered stuff was out of sight in the wooden boxes. I 
imagine that the king himself inspected the whole at 
some point during the transfer, though I do not believe 
that he ever saw either the plundered chamber at 
Dahshitir or the unfinished chamber a hundred feet 
down in the rock at Giza. At present we have no 
evidence that Cheops did anything to make good the 
loss or damage caused by the plunderers. Everyone 
about the court would have combined to soothe him by 
minimizing the damage. Probably he never knew the 
truth about the condition of his mother’s mummy or her 
tomb equipment, and was greatly lauded for his filial 
piety in preparing a new tomb safe from the desecration 
of thieves. 

The heavy coffin was loaded on a wooden sledge. 
That was the method used in transporting heavy blocks 
of stone in the Pyramid Age. It was probably dragged 
by large gangs of men from Dahshtir to Giza, but 
whether by the desert or some valley road is uncertain. 
The sledge with its load might even have been carried 
part of the way by water. The time required would 
be measured by weeks, not months. We have no hint 
of the details of the procedure, and seek in vain for an 
answer to several questions:—Were the boxes, the pieces 
of furniture, and the body of the queen carried along 
stage by stage with the coffin? Or were they taken to 
some mortuary store-house at Giza to await the arrival 
of the sarcophagus? In any case, the different parts 
of the deposit came into the chamber of the Giza tomb 
in the inverse of the order in which they had stood in 
the Dahshiir tomb, so that the alabaster sarcophagus 
came to stand in the northeastern quarter instead of the 
southwestern. 

The boxes from Dahshir were stacked along the 
southern wall of the Giza tomb in two rows. The bed 
was put in upside down with the southern end (the foot 
of the bed) resting on top of the second row of boxes. 
A third row of boxes was put in between the bed and the 
east wall, or may have already been in place. The final 
box, that with the more valuable objects, was placed 
between the northern end of the bed (head end) and the 
place where the coffin was to stand. The carrying-chair 
was thrown in partly on top of the bed and partly on 
the boxes to the east of it. A number of inlaid wooden 
panels which had become separated from the various 
pieces of furniture were leaned against the end of the 
bed; and then the two arm-chairs were set upright, one 
facing east and the other south. The coffin was lowered 
end on down the shaft, slung on ropes which passed 
over a great horizontal beam set in grooves in the rock 
across the mouth of the shaft. The mummy was then 
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lowered down and placed in the alabaster box. 


The lid 
of the sarcophagus was lowered in the same manner as 


the box and set in place. During these last operations 
the sarcophagus stood with its end in the bottom of the 
shaft; and when the lid was in place, the whole sarco- 
phagus was shoved forward probably on wooden beams 
until the end came against or nearly against the wooden 
boxes stacked in the chamber. Finally the canopy and 
the curtain-box, both with the name of Sneferuw, were 
lowered and shoved in on top of the sarcophagus with 
the southern ends of the longer beams resting on the 
boxes beyond. 

In the meantime, a large number of rectangular 
blocks of white limestone of Turah had been as- 
sembled, together with a quantity of sulphate of lime 
(plaster-of-Paris), and the work of packing the shaft 
began. The masons could have entered the chamber at 
any time during the laying of the first seven or eight 
courses which actually blocked the doorway; but there 
was nothing of intrinsic value visible or within reach 
which they could have taken. They could have been 
watched from above as well and were certainly searched 
if not executed when they came out. It is therefore 
highly improbable that they even attempted any loot- 
ing during this stage of the work. When the packing 
had reached a height of about a meter above the roof of 
the chamber, it appears to have been discovered that 
one box of potsherds and other rubbish had been for- 
gotten and the contents were thrown down the shaft 
with the stones and the plaster of the packing. From 
there upwards the packing was very carelessly carried 
out for a considerable distance. Then, within ten 
meters of the top, a niche was cut in the west wall of the 
shaft and a sacrifice was made consisting of three legs 
and the skull of an ox and two jars of beer. Such a 
sacrifice placed in the burial shaft is otherwise unknown 
to me in the Giza mastabas, although common in the 
pyramids of the kings of Ethiopia. The ox must have 
been slaughtered at the time of the reburial; and I 
assume that this was a special sacrifice made by Cheops 
for the ka of his mother. The entrance to the niche was 
blocked with masonry and the packing of the shaft was 
carried up past the niche nearly to the mouth of the 
shaft, and also out through the stairway to the surface. 
A heavy layer of white plaster was laid over the packing 
of the stairway and another over that of the shaft. 
Then came the final course of masonry which closed the 
mouth of the shaft; and this was of irregular blocks of 
local limestone set very craftily to look like the sur- 
rounding surface of the rock. 

The possibility of the violation of their tombs seems 
always to have troubled the minds of the Egyptians, 
and I have no doubt stirred at times in the thoughts of 
Queen Hetep-heres. But she could have no premonition 
that as the result of such a violation of her own tomb 
she was to lie for five thousand years forgotten and un- 
disturbed in a secret shaft beside the funerary temple of 
her son at Giza, the only one of all her kindred whose 
burial was to escape destruction until our day. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MODERNIZATION OF ROME TO DIVULGE 
ANCIENT STRUCTURES 


The construction of a subway system in Rome is 
expected to bring to light more of the ancient city than 
all the archaeological investigations have done since 
the fall of the empire, announces a press dispatch from 
Rome. The excavators will cut three underground lines, 
with a total length of twenty-four milometers (nearly 
fifteen miles) through the city, at a street level of the 
city of the Caesars. The excavations are expected to 
reveal dozens of ancient edifices, which had been known 
for centuries but had been considered insurmountably 
difficult and prohibitively expensive to excavate. In 
building the subways the engineers will work in con- 
junction with a large staff of expert archaeologists who, 
it is understood, have the power of ordering deviation 
of the lines when such a course is considered necessary 
to avoid injuring the antiquities. A special subway 
museum will probably be created as a repository for 
the relics taken out of the soil during the twelve years 
the work is expected to continue. 


GALILEE CAVE SKULL IN JERUSALEM 
MUSEUM 


The Neanderthal skull of Capernaum, which created 
a sensation when it was discovered in a cave near the 
Sea of Galilee in 1925, has been deposited in the 
Museum of Antiquities in Jerusalem, as the permanent 
property of the government of Palestine, according to 
a letter received by Science Service from J. L. Myres. 
The skull has been subjected to long and exhaustive 
scientific examination by Sir Arthur Keith, who has 
written a complete description of this important relic 
of man’s early history, which will soon be published in a 
limited edition. The Galilee skull, which is the first 
of the Neanderthal type ever found outside of Europe, 
was discovered by W. F. Turville Petre in the course 
of excavations in a series of caves in the hills west of 
the Sea of Galilee. The skull, of which the upper part 
and the bones of the face have been recovered, ap- 
parently belonged to a young man of about twenty- 
five years. Its brain cast shows indications of the 
development of the higher mental faculties, including 
probably even speech; it has long been considered 
doubtful whether men of the Neanderthal type were 
really capable of articulate speech, though they were 
undoubtedly human beings. 


An exhibition of Swedish Contemporary art will be 
held at the Art Institute of Chicago until October 17. 
The showing is comprehensive and covers a wide range 
of current Swedish art, consisting of fine examples of 
furniture, glassware, silverware, pottery, mirrors, metal 
ware of various kinds, book bindings, of original designs, 
and handmade rugs of typical Swedish weavings. 


CORRECTION 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has sent in a cor- 
rection of the legend furnished by the Museum for the 
illustration appearing on page 270 of the June 1927, 
issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. It should read: 
‘‘A paper leaf from a psalter published in ‘New Texts 
from the Monastery of St. Macarius’, Pl. XX, A, p. 
196. Now in the Coptic Museum”’. 
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Press dispatches from Constantinople state that the 
Turkish archaeologists have undertaken to restore the 
famed Golden Gate, symbol of triumph of their tra- 
ditional enemies, the Greek lords of the Byzantine 
Empire. They have begun by removing the bricks 
which the Ottoman conquerors used to block up the 
three arches of the triumphal gate erected by Theo- 
dosius the Great in 384 A. D. to commemorate his 
victory over the usurper Maximus. The Byzantine 
pavement over which Christian emperors were drawn in 
triumphal chariots, has been laid bare. A marble 
torso, said to be a portion of the frieze which ornamented 
the Golden Gate, has been unearthed and will perhaps 
furnish a key to the mystery surrounding the dis- 
appearance of the many statues and reliefs which are 
known to have adorned the Gate. The Duke of 
Buckingham requested Sir Thomas Rowe, British 
Ambassador to Constantinople in 1621, to purchase the 
frieze from the Turkish government, but the Turkish 
populace got wind of the transaction and caused the 
Turkish treasurer to flee from the Golden Gate to his 
palace for safety. The deal was called off and since 
that time history makes no mention of the frieze. The 
marble torso found recently will probably lead to the 
discovery of other parts of the frieze. 


A search for objects for an exhibition in honor 
of the VIIth centenary of St. Francis of Assisi re- 
sulted in the discovery of a Velasquez, by Messrs. 
Castillo Olivares and Ezquerra del Bayo, in the 
convent of Santa Isabel. It is a portrait of Sister M. 
Dona Jeronima de la Fuente, and was attributed to 
Luis Tristan, the pupil of El Greco. The picture was 
sent to the Prado, where, upon cleaning, it revealed the 
signature Diego Velasquez f. 1620. The Prado is 
negotiating for its purchase. 


A Roman soldiers’ Temple to Mithra, the Eastern 
sun-god, has been uncovered near Dieburg, in North 
Germany. Science Service states the find is regarded 
as one of the most important archaeological discoveries 
ever made in Germany. A slab of sandstone, about a 
yard square carved with scenes from the mythical life 
of the god, formed the altar piece. This ancient pagan 
cult evidently associated one of the Christian dogmas 
with its faith as one of the carvings shows a tree with 
three branches, each terminating in a sculptured head of 
Mithra, supposedly an exposition of trinitarian doc- 
trine. The cult had a powerful hold upon the legions, 
especially, and it was with much difficulty that Chris- 
tianity was finally able to overcome its influence. 


The Secretaria de Educacion Publica of Mexico re- 
ports the discovery of the ruins of a large Maya 
pyramid, which may mark another important archae- 
ological zone in Mexico. The discovery was made by a 
federal inspector of rural schools, in the jungles about 
seven miles from Comitan, a town in Chiapas. A large 
emerald was reported to have been found in a cave 
near the pyramid, according to a report sent in by the 
Mexican correspondent of Science Service. The 
emerald is now said to be in the possession of the 
president of Guatemala. The report also states that 
near the town of Tapachula, (Chiapas, southern Mexico) 
a carved stone monument has been discovered, believed 
to be a stela with numerous Maya hieroglyphics. 
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SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY OF EMANUEL LOWY. 


On the first of September 1927, Dr. Emanuel Léwy 
celebrated his seventieth birthday. The occasion was 
celebrated by the presentation of a memorial signed by 
his friends and fellow archaeologists. 

There are few members of the profession now living 
of whom archaeology can be so unreservedly proud as 
of Emanuel Léwy. He has had indeed a distinguished 
career. Since his active life began in 1857 on the faculty 
of the Vienna University, he has produced a large 
number of articles and books which have notably 
advanced our knowledge, and as an inspiring teacher 
his influence has been great and widespread. Associated 
first with the Vienna University, he was connected with 
such memorable undertakings as the acquisition of the 
sculptures of the Heroon of Gjélbaschi and their re- 
moval from Lycia to Vienna (1882), and the prepara- 
tion of the magnificent publication of Attic grave re- 
liefs edited by Conze (1885). His important work Jn- 
schriften Griechischer Bildhauer—still the best book on 
the subject—appeared in 1885 when he was only 28 
years old. In 1889 came his transference to Rome as 
professor of the newly established chair of art and 
archaeology (archeologia e storia dell’arte) where he 
spent 25 memorable years as one of the most productive 
and stimulating men in this centre of classical archae- 
ology. His modesty and charm made him popular with 
Italians and foreigners alike. In 1892 a cast museum, 
his own special creation, was founded. His lectures 
there, at the University, and in other Italian cities 
became celebrated. His general recognition was 
shown by his election as honorary member of many 
scientific societies all over Europe. After the war, in 
1918, he was called to the University of Vienna. 
Besides the book on sculptors’ inscriptions, his two best- 
known publications are The Rendering of Nature in 
Early Greek Art (English translation by J. Fothergill, 
1907) and Die Griechische Plastik, which appeared in 
1911 and which has since passed through four editions. 
His list of original articles in various archaeological 
periodicals numbers more than seventy. And he is in 
the midst of his activity, so that we may expect from 
him many more important contributions. 

G. M. A. R. 


The Sir Edmund Walker Collection of Japanese 
prints, bequeathed to his family, has been in turn pre- 
sented by them recently to the Royal Ontario Museum 
of Archaeology. Numbering over one thousand and 
seventy prints, it is a collection outstanding not only in 
size but in selection. It illustrates completely the three 
centuries which encompass the history of the colour- 
print from the primitive masters in the seventeenth 
century through the period of its apogee in the eigh- 
teenth century to the nineteenth century and its de- 
cline, Though the colour-print originated as an artis- 
tic process in China, its culmination is a product ex- 
clusively of the decorative genius of the Japanese. As 
in the West, its technique was fostered in the service 
of the church, where there was the necessity of pro- 
ducing in large quantities and with little effort, de- 
votional pictures for pilgrims to holy shrines. After 
the economic reforms of the Toku-gawa Shoguns this 
technique became, with the stimulus of popular de- 
mand, the foundation of a great democratic art. The 


popular theatre in Japan fostered the growth of the 
colour-print by its demand for illustrations and ad- 
vertisements. 


In the ashes of a fireplace, purported to be some 
2,500 years old, a large four-handled earthenware pot, 
containing the remains of food, was found by Prof. 
William F. Bade, head of the Mizpah expedition of the 
Pacific School of Religion. This investigation of the 
site of the city of Tel-el-nisbeth, 7 miles north of 
Jerusalem, also brought to light a bread trough and a 
— press in an exceptionally well preserved Israelite 

ouse. 


The famous ‘‘ Mona Lisa’’, which has been in the 
vaults of the Art Institute of Chicago for the past two 
months, has been hung in the East Wing. It is known 
as the Isleworth ‘‘Mona Lisa” and has strong sup- 
porters who contend that it is a genuine da Vinci. It 
is wonderfully painted and remarkably well preserved. 
Other paintings to occupy the same gallery will be the 
St. Matthew by Velasquez, for the first time shown in 
Chicago, and a group of Old Masters from the private 
collection of Max Epstein of Chicago. 


Archaeological activity in Spain is distinctly on the 
increase, and the general interest displayed is most en- 
couraging. During the current year the national 
authorities have inaugurated an important new exca- 
vation at the town of Azaila, near Zaragoza. Already 
much of interest has been developed. The site is a 
very old Iberian centre, and many tombs, ceramic frag- 
ments, small sculptures of clay and similar objects have 
been recovered. During the hot weather the opera- 
tions have been suspended, but work will be commenced 
again in the fall. Important data are expected to re- 
sult from a translation of the inscriptions discovered. 


The underground passages beneath the city of 
Toledo, Spain, are being laboriously opened up and 
their wealth of Roman, Moorish, Jewish and Christian 
art objects will be illuminated by electricity for the 
benefit of the public. According to a press despatch 
from Spain, the entrance to the tunnels, which date 
back to Roman times, was found beneath the home of 
EI Greco, the famous seventeenth century painter. The 
passages are tunneled five stories underground, and 
secret corridors go off for miles in several directions, 
some even coming out into the river below the city. 
The passages are so infested with poisonous snakes, 
scorpions and insects that every inducement has been 
offered to workers. Many ‘‘bottomless”’ pits are to 
be bridged, and just as the passage seems clear, a new 
opening is discovered, which must be cleared out. It 
is estimated that some of the tunnels could not be gone 
through in a week’s time. 

The passages were built by various holders of the 
ancient city and contain valuable relics of the Roman, 
Moorish, Jewish and Christian civilizations. The home 
of El Greco was once owned by a Jew, to whom certain 
of the tunnels are attributed. Roman vases, Moorish 
doorway and murals, as well as deposits of gold, have 
been discovered. By next year some of the rooms will 
have been electrically lighted and many of the relics 
restored, greatly adding to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of tourists. 
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GLOSSARY 


(Continued from last issue. For explanations, see 

issue of June, 1926.) 

A 

A" ra-cho’si=-a: an important city, noted in mediaev. 
times, on the southern road from Babylon to India. 

A-rakh’=ma’kru: the intercalary month of the 
Assyr. year, sacred to Assur and called by the Ac- 
cadians Sedir, the ‘‘ Dark of Sowing’’; the Ve Adar of 
Hebrew chronology. 

A-rakh’=sam’na: the eighth month of the Assyr. 
year, roughly equivalent to our October; sacred to 
Marduk. 

A-rakh’tu: the Assyr. name of the river Araxes, a 
tributary of the Euphrates. 

A-rakh’u: a Bab. prince, son of Haldita; claimed to be 
Nebukuduruzur, son of Nabonahid; revolted against 
Darius Hydaspes, but was defeated by the latter’s 
general Intaphres, who took Babylon by storm. 

A-ra’lu: in Bab. myth., the residence of the dead, a 
gloomy cave with seven walls, presided over by the 
god Nergal, his wife Allatu, and a demoniac horde 
of servants. 

A-ra’tus: (1) A. of Sicyon, IIId cent., B. C., Gr. 
soldier and statesman who liberated Sicyon and was 
general of the Achaean League; (2) A. of Soli, 
IIId cent., B. C., Gr. astronomer and poet whom St. 
Paul quoted. 

Ar’awn: in Celt. myth., a chthonic deity. 

Ar-ba’ces: a noted Median soldier of the [Xth cent., 
B: <. 

Ar-ca’di-a: a present name of the peninsula of Morea, 
Greece; in classic times a lovely section of the 
Peloponnesus, famous for the simplicity and content 
of its inhabitants and sung as the source of pastoral 
verse. 

Ar’cas: the son of Zeus by Callisto; progenitor of the 
Arcadians. 

Ar-ces"i=la’us: the Gr. skeptic, b. 316, d. 241 B. C., 
who established the Middle or New Academy. 

ar’chae-ol’o-gy: Cf archeology. 

ar=-cha’ic: outworn; gradually ceasing to be used; 
belonging or peculiar to a former time. 

ar’cha-ism: (1) that which is archaic or obsolescent; 
(2) the affection or use in letters and art of the style 
or mannerisms of a much earlier period, as the 
Hellenistic style in art. 

ar’che: in classic Gr. philos., the first or primal source; 
initial principal (pron: ar’kz). 

ar-chei’on: (1) in anc. Greece, the residence and office 
of the archon or principal magistrate; (2) later, the 
magisterial board, or the court where archives were 
kept 

Ar’ + us: (1) in Gr. myth., the king who estab- 
lished the royal house of Macedonia: one of the 
Heraclide; (2) an Ionian philosopher of the Vth 
century, B. C., who first proclaimed the spheroid 
nature of the world; (3) one of the generals of 
Mithridates the Great; Sulla defeated him twice. 

ar’che-og’ra=phy: descriptive archaeology. 

ar’che-o-lith: Cf eolith; the most primitive form of 
Stone Age artefact. 

ar’che-o-log’ic=al: pertaining to or having knowledge 
of antiquities. 

ar’che-ol’o=gist: one who studies, understands or 
skilfully practices the science of archaeology; a 
student of antiquities. 

ar’che-ol’o=gy: the science of antiquities in its widest 
scope, including the study of man and his cultural 
achievements; usually divided into general a., 
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which considers prehistory and the geology of the 
epoch when man developed from the primates, and 
special a., which deals with nations and their 
geographic environs. 

ar’ches-ty’pal: original; without derivation from any 
source. 

ar’che-type: an original form or source from which 
similar forms are derived. 

Ar’chi=me’des: the great Gr. mathematician and in- 
ventor, born in Syracuse, Sicily, about B. C. 287, and 
k. there in 212 by the Romans when Marcellus 
captured the city. 

ar’chi=-mime: in Ro. hist., the chief mime or actor at a 
funeral, who imitated the carriage and behavior of 
the deceased. 

ar’chon: in classic Greece, the principal magistrate of 
certain Hellenic peoples, especially the chief magis- 
trate of Athens after the kings were disposed of. 

Ar-chy’tos: the IVth century, B , Gr. philosopher 
and natural scientist of the Pythagorean school, 
noted as the friend of Plato, as a fine soldier and 
strategist, and of high general rank among the men 
of his time; he invented the rattle for the amusement 
of the children of his slaves; died, 347, B. C 


The words below all appear in articles contained in 
this number. Each archaeological term will appear 
later in its proper alphabetical position, fully defined 
and accented. 


acrostolion: an ornament for the bow or stern of a 
vessel, or the tip of a chariot-pole. 

biga: a 2-horse chariot. 

chiaroscuro: the blending or balancing of light and 
shade in painting. 

chiton: a loose, flowing robe or tunic worn in ancient 
Greece. 

chlamys: the short, ample cloak of classic Greece. 

denarius: a minor Ro. coin, either silver or copper. 

Doric: peculiar to the Dorians, or their arts; in a free 
sense, combining massiveness with delicacy and 
subtlety. 

entablature: in classic archit., the upper section of the 
edifice, supported by the columns and composed of 
architrave, frieze and cornice. 

fenestration: window design and arrangement. 

grisaille: in glass-manufacturing, a translucent, plain, 
greyish-toned glass with a surface not entirely 
smooth. 

himation: a shawl-like mantle of the ancient Greeks. 

hypogeum: a substructure; that part of an edifice 
under-ground. 

Ionic: pertaining to the Ionians and their culture and 
art; in archit., the second order, distinguished by its 
capitals. 

kylix (cylix): a large drinking- or wine-cup of classic 
Greece. 

meta: the goal in a Ro. circus, around which com- 
petitors were obliged to run or drive in races. 

narthex: a porch or vestibule, sometimes open, before 
the nave of a church. 

stadium (p/. =ia) a classic Gr. measure of distance 
=606.75 feet. 

tribune: in a church or other public assembling-place, 
a gallery well above the floor, set apart for the dis- 
tinguished. 

triforium: an arcade or gallery (Cf tribune) above the 
bays of the nave in a church. 

triglyph: in the Doric order, the fluted or channeled 
tablet flanking the metopes in the frieze. 
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BOOK. CRITIQUES 


A History of the Pharaohs. Volume II. 
From the Accession of Amenemhet I of the XIIth 
Dynasty to the Death of Thutmose IIT of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, 2111 to 1441 B.C. By 
Arthur Weigall. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. 1927. PpXV, 424. 16 plates. $6. 


Among recent works on Egypt, a most im- 
portant place must be given to Weigall’s 
History of the Pharaohs, the first volume of 
which issued in 1925. The author is unusually 
well equipped for his work. His scholarship, 
long residence in Egypt as inspector-general of 
antiquities, and his being a member of the 
catalogue staff of the Cairo Museum, furnished 
him with unusual knowledge of Egyptian anti- 
quities and history. The present volume 
covers a most important era in Egyptian his- 
tory, but it is not an account of court intrigues 
and battles as the title might imply. The 
author vividly surveys the politics, religion, 
literature, art, society, industry, customs and 
manners of the period treated. 

The XIIth Dynasty was the golden age in 
Egyptian history. Lisht and later Thebes were 
the capitals. The kingdom reached beyond 
the third cataract. Magnificent temples were 
erected and others restored. Sculpture and 
painting attained a high artistic standard. 
Engineering feats are still to be seen in the 
canals at Aswan and in the Fayoum for com- 
merce and irrigation. Literature flourished and 
high ethical standards prevailed. But what 
amazes us today is the magnificent work done 
by the goldsmith. Never in any age, past or 
present, has the excellence of XIIth Dynasty 
jewelry been surpassed, much of it beautifully 
inlaid with jasper, carnelian, amethyst, green 
felspar, turquoise and lapis lazuli. 

Dynasties XIII-XVII constitute a very 
obscure period, when Egypt was rent asunder 
by rival rulers and dynasties. The sources are 
very scanty and sometimes contradictory. By 
fine scholarly ingenuity Weigall has pieced 
together all this data and given a very readable 
account of this comparatively unknown period. 
The Hyksos, Asiatic Semites, make up dynas- 
ties XV and XVI (1857-1576 B.C.). These 
foreigners conquered the XIIIth and XIVth 
native Dynasties. Weigall considers the 
Israelites began their Egyptian sojourn of 430 
years about 1776 B.C. The exodus would thus 
be about 1346 B.C. The Hyksos, being blood 
relatives of the Israelites, treated them kindly, 
as the story of Joseph shows. But when the 


XVIIIth native Dynasty (1576-1317 B.C.) 
conquered and expelled the Hyksos, the Israel- 
ites, being foreigners, underwent indignities 
and sufferings. It should not be forgotten that 
they suffered for some 200 years before the 
exodus. 

The XVIIIth Dynasty ruled with Thebes as 
capital. The kingdom attained its greatest 
extent, reaching from the fourth cataract to 
Carchemish in the Euphrates, and its civiliza- 
tion thus permeated Palestine, which was made 
up of petty kingdoms, tributary to Egypt. 
One Pharaoh was a woman, Queen Hatshepsut, 
who ruled from 1493-1472 B.C. She wore 
male attire to acquire prestige. Thutmose III 
(1472-1441 B.C.) was the greatest ruler of this 
Dynasty—the Napoleon of Egyptian history. 
He made no less than sixteen campaigns dur- 
ing his long reign. Great treasures flowed from 
these conquests. Temples were built from the 
Delta to the Sudan. Some of his monuments 
contain very important historical material, as 
the Karnak list of kings, and the list of captured 
Syrian cities and districts, recording 119 names 
of which 80 have been identified. 

Weigall’s volume has inestimable value 
because it is based on original data. The state- 
ments of the earliest writers on Egypt— 
Herodotus, Manetho, Strabo and Josephus— 
are carefully weighed and controlled. Prob- 
ably no other work yet issued on Egyptian 
history contains so complete a list of references 
to source material. This makes it a boon to all 
interested; the professional scholar, serious 
student and general reader will find in it a 
mine of information. Weigall pays high 
tribute to his fellow workers in Egyptology, 
rightly calling our own Professor Breasted ‘‘the 
leading Egyptologist of the day’. He considers 
Dr. Reisner of Boston Museum and Mr. Win- 
lock of the Metropolitan “‘the two best ex- 
cavators of the modern school’’. The volume 
is printed in clear large type on excellent paper 
with wide margins, and is attractively bound. 

GEORGE S. DUNCAN. 


Il Bronzo e Il Rame Nel Arte Decorativa 
Italiana, da Arturo Pettorelli: Pp. 314, 225 
plates (goo subjects). Ulrico Hoepli, Milano; 
Brentano's, New York. 1927. Quarto, cloth. 
$12.50. 

“The invention of bronze’’, as Signor Pet- 
torelli observes in introducing his readers to 
this fascinating and exquisitely presented study 
of art works in bronze and copper, “‘is lost in 
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the mists of prehistoric ages and seems im- 
mersed in the mystery of the fabled Atlantis’. 
Succinctly he goes over the familiar ground of 
prehistoric cultures and their artistic metal- 
lurgical achievements and, as one might 
expect, dwells at length and in detail upon 
Etruscan origins and development, taking up 
his subject by periods. ‘Modern writers,’ he 
points out, ‘‘study the evolution of Etruscan 
art parallel with that of the classic Mediter- 
ranean period: but we, since the scope of our 
work is purely artistic, find it more useful to 
divide Etruscan art into two periods—a: the 
archaic (from the oriental influx), and b: hel- 
lenistic (of Italo-Greek derivation).’’ When 
one speaks of “Roman art prior to the advent 
of Julius Caesar’, he adds later, “‘the term is 
inexact, since in that epoch Roman art was in 
substance nothing but the Etruscan at first, 
and then hellenistic (Italo-Greek). It was not 
until Caesar,’ as head of the vast empire, 
‘turned all arts to the service of the State, that 
a truly Roman art was evolved, to render 
glory to the mistress of the world and to make 
her eternal.” 

With chapters covering separately the (1) 
Etruscan and Roman, (2) Paleochristian and 
Mediaeval, (3) Renaissance and Cinquecento, 
(4) Sei- and Settecento, (5) Neoclassic and 
Modern bronzes, the author concludes his 
careful and concisely written study with thir- 
teen solid and exceedingly informative pages 
on “The Technique of Bronze Founding’’. 
This is in some ways the most interesting part 
of the book, though it is perhaps not quite just 
to select any one chapter as surpassing the 
others. All bear the marks of scholarship and 
research, and as a whole are a perfect mine of 
information. The coated paper is of good 
quality, the hundreds of illustrations are ex- 
cellent and the binding, except for a somewhat 
fragile back, is very satisfactory. A. 5S. R. 


Caius Gabriel Cibber, His Life and Work. By 
Harold Faber. Pp. xvi, 80. 27 illustrations. 
Oxford University Press, Oxford and New York. 
1926. $10.50. 

Caius Gabriel Cibber (1630-1700) was a 
Danish sculptor born at Flensborg in Slesvig. 
As son of a cabinetmaker in the royal employ 
he seems to have been sent to Rome at royal 
expense to study the arts of design. But Cibber 
did not return to his native country, going in- 
stead to England after a stay in Holland and 
arriving there sometime before the Restoration. 
Cibber was ‘“‘Sculptor in Ordinary”’ to King 
William III at a salary of £50 a year and was 
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long in the employ of the fourth Earl of 
Devonshire. For the latter he executed the 
classic figures still to be seen at Chatsworth 
and many others no longer existing, and the 
grandiose alabaster altar in the chapel with 
its figures of Faith and Justice. In addition to 
this work Cibber seems to have worked as a 
sculptor at Hampton Court under Sir Chris- 
topher Wren and appears as the architect of 
the Danish Church in Wellclose Square, Lon- 
don. But perhaps his greatest popular fame 
came with the execution of the famous figures 
which in 1680 he made for the decoration of 
Bethlehem Hospital, the famous “‘ Bedlam” in 
Moorfields. 

For the gate of this, the first of all lunatic 
asylums, Cibber carved the famous figures 
known as the ‘‘madnesses’’, one an imbecile, 
the other, in irons, a raving maniac; both are 
now in Guildhall Museum, London. Pope 
makes reference to them in his Dunciad, the 
hero of which was Cibber’s son, Colley, the 
comedian-dramatist and at one time poet 
laureate: 

“Where o’er the gates, by his fam’d father's hand 
Great Cibber’s brazen, brainless brothers stand.” 

The book, which covers in detail the various 
aspects of the sculptor’s life and illustrates his 
works with good halftones and photogravures, 
is a contribution to knowledge regarding this 
sculptor who worked with Wren at Hampton 
Court Palace, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
upon “The Monument” to commemorate the 
great London fire of 1668. It was a work that 
needed doing, but doubtless its scant popular 
interest accounts for the relatively high price 
asked for this book of eighty pages. There are 
twenty-five illustrations and two text cuts, a 
complete bibliography and an adequate index. 

REXFORD NEWCOMB. 


Archaeology of Mississippi. By Calvin S. 
Brown. Pp. xii, 365. 327 illustrations. Mis- 
sissippi Geological Survey, University, Missis- 
sippi, 1920. 

Two centuries and more ago, when the 
French entered the lower Mississippi Valley, 
that part of the region now included within the 
bounds of the present State of Mississippi was 
claimed and occupied by several native tribes. 
At that time, villages of the Choctaws stood in 
the eastern and southern parts of the country; 
the Chickasaws were northward, and settle- 
ments of the Natchez and others occupied sites 
on or near the banks of the Mississippi. All 
were then making and using implements of 
stone and bone, fashioning vessels of earthen- 
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ware, and evidently following the manners and 
customs that had been practiced by their 
ancestors through many generations. But 
with the coming of the European colonists, the 
native population rapidly declined in numbers, 
and soon implements of iron, obtained from the 
traders, were substituted for those of stone of 
native origin. The objects of stone were lost 
or abandoned—scattered—but did not perish, 
and some had been deposited with the dead. 

In Archaeology of Mississippi, Dr. Brown has 
endeavored to describe and figure the various 
types of stone, shell and other objects gathered 
from the surface, or recovered from mounds or 
burials throughout the State, and also treats 
briefly of the various articles of European origin 
found associated with those of Indian work- 
manship. It proves an interesting work. Dr. 
Brown has drawn the information from various 
sources, and to it has added his personal ex- 
perience in the field. However, he does not 
attempt to identify the builders of the scat- 
tered mounds, nor to show that some types of 
objects are characteristic of certain regions. 
A map of the State, showing the counties and 
drainage, together with the positions of the 
native tribes as they were at the beginning of 
the XVIIIth century, and of the mound 
groups and inclosures, would enable one to 
visualize the country as it was, and to associate 
the several types of mounds with certain lo- 
calities, and consequently, with the native 
tribes known to have occupied that particular 
part of the State. D. k. By: WR: 


José de Mora, Su Vida vy Su Obra, por An- 
tonio Gallego y Burin. Pp. 260, 32. 68 lllus- 
trations. Facultad de Letras, Universidad de 
Granada, Spain. 1925. $1.75. 


There is a world of reason for the American 
artist, be he of whatever branch of the main 
stem, in a sentence early in Don Antonio 
Gallego’s admirable discussion of Mora. The 
author observes: ‘‘ Every new art may be re- 
garded as the producer of social effects, and all 
decadent art as a social product; the one 
creates opinion; the other is the result of an 
opinion already vitiated’”. Of the school 
founded in Andalucia by Alonso Cano he goes 
on to remark that while Cano ‘‘ was born of the 
democracy, he is, notwithstanding, an aristo- 
crat when facing that democracy”. In a 
word, he revived classicism, albeit with a 
personal accent and grace of line, and a sanity 
and purity of conception which lifted him above 
his contemporaries. His successors in sculp- 


ture, Mena and Mora, carried on this ideal and 
gave the world the very last echoes of truly 
Spanish chasteness and nobility. Of the two 
Mora was the more decadent, but in some 
respects the more interesting as an intellectual 
stylist. 

Laying out his study in seven chapters, the 
author traces the development of Spanish 
sculpture step by step, differentiates the suc- 
cessive members of the Andalusian school and, 
taking Mora as a child, carries him in swift and 
brilliant progress to the black days of his mad- 
ness and death in 1724, closing the historic 
pages with a terse summary of the work of his 
brother Diego. Following this he devotes a 
brief but pungent chapter to the sculptor’s 
technique, emphasizing clearly Mora’s ten- 
dency—well known to students of his work— 
to silhouette rather than to model. His pur- 
pose was, in the words of Encina, ‘‘to give con- 
sistency and truth to the pathetic inventions of 
his passion”. A full bibliography, complete 
catalogue of all Mora’s known works, and an 
excellent index complete the text, which is 
followed by 32 pages of plates. A.S. R. 





The Sargent Handbooks 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
11th Edition, 1926-1927; 1186 pages; 350 illustra- 
tions; 14 maps; crimson silk cloth; $6.00. 
A Guide Book for Parents. 
A Compendium for Educators. 
An Annual Review of Educational Events. 


A Discrimiriating Survey of the Private 
Schools. 


SUMMER CAMPS 

4th Edition, 1927; 880 pages; 225 illustrations; 
8 maps; crimson silk cloth; $5.00. 

An Annual Survey of the Summer Camps. 


A Discriminating Review of the Camp Move- 
ment, its origin, development, present 
status and practices. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 
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Modern Painting. By Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr. Pp. viti, 385. 125 Illustrations. Henry 
Holi and Company, New York. 1927. $6.50. 


In the midst of so much esthetic criticism 
that is either dull or incomprehensible, the 
product of commonplace thinking or unbridled 
enthusiasm, it is an exhilarating experience to 
read Professor Mather’s fresh and clear inter- 
pretation and to feel the tautness and substance 
of his style. Here is a book which reviews with 
authority and fine discrimination the leading 
painters of the last two centuries, against a 
background of their professional heritage. 
Giving sufficient data to make the men live, it 
is nevertheless far from being merely an his- 
torical description; it uses what may be called 
the “case system’’, choosing for especially 
careful analysis a few painters, and of their 
work the most significant paintings. 

In his selection of material Professor Mather 
shows the breadth and catholicity of his appre- 
ciation. Confessedly partial to painters in the 
main stream of “humanistic, traditional and 
socially available”’ art, and believing in ‘the 
approved and tested experience of a past still 
living because its finer part was never subject 
to the common hazard of mortality’, he is 
nevertheless impatient of academic insipidi- 
ties, and is eager to respond to the vitality of our 
unconventional contemporaries. He praises 
Matisse (“his drawing has extraordinary 
bravura and equal truthfulness’) and Segonzac, 
and finds among the modernists ‘“‘many grave 
and delightful compositions”... At the same 
time he hopes that a more wholesome relation 
between artists and the public will develop, so 
that the extreme individualism of modernist 
art will be disciplined in accordance with more 
imporant social standards. 

The masters chosen for special study are 
David, Delacroix, Ingres, Millet, Rousseau, 
Daumier, Puvis de Chavannes, Renoir and 
Degas. Here are men of “moderation, com- 
promise and lucidity’’, and men of ‘excess, 
revolt and mystery’’—but all of them great. 
Only the pseudo-classicist, ‘“‘who draws a 
mean discipline from narrow traditions and 
applies this discipline only to negligible emo- 
tions’, and the pseudo-romantic, ‘‘who affects a 
vehemence which he does not really feel, and 
pays you off with specious sensationalisms’’ 
are considered unworthy of respect. The 
chapter on the Romantic Movement is most 
eloquent. Among the romantics the author 
includes dreamers and mystics like Blake, 
violent energists like Daumier, and, with con- 
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siderable daring and originality, Courbet, be- 
cause he romantically sought ‘‘an escape from 
the world of mind and standards into the flux 
of mere facts’. 

Among hundreds of pregnant phrases which 
call for quotation, the following will serve to 
indicate Professor Mather’s gift of concise and 
stimulating statement. Ingres ““makes mere 
contour tense and thrilling like a vibrating 
musical string’’; ‘‘Whistler’s fastidiously reti- 
cent art, a thing of whispers and raised eyelids, 
is charming; just that and no more’; Homer 
“loved to see nature as raw planes thrusting 
and grinding against each other’’; Cézanne 
“had no music in his soul’”’. American mural 
painters show ‘‘sound professionalism’’. Sar- 
gent’s art is “all nerve and intelligence, but it 
is only mind deep’’. 

Disagreement with some judgments in so 
comprehensive and candid a book is, of course, 
inevitable. One might wish for some word re- 
garding Corot’s portraits, and more attention 
to Bonnard; one might question the superlative 
praise of Millet, and resent the summary of 
Cézanne as ‘“‘one of the greatest provincials”’ ; 
one might crave more consideration of contem- 
porary American artists and illustrations of 
their work. But these are trival objections. 
Professor Mather has done what only the best 
teachers do: he has taken us into his confidence, 
has invited us to look with him at the pictures 
he knows and likes, has let us share intimately 
in the creative process of his criticism. 

WALTER R. AGARD. 


By Cyrus Kehr. Pp. xvi, 
Oxford University Press, 


A Nation Plan. 
210. 50i%llustrations. 
New York. 1926. $5. 

“Most human activities are now conducted 
on a scale which carries them beyond the 
sphere of one-man control,’’ observes Raymond 
Unwin, in one of the two forewords to this ambi- 
tious volume, and adds: ‘Either individual 
liberty of action will be lost altogether in an 
enslavement tothe momentary impulses of mass 
control, or planning in cooperative lines must 
be adopted in order that a free sphere may be 
alloted within which each individual can 
exercise his liberty for the general benefit.”’ 

Therein lies the keynote of the work. But 
the implications go yet farther. Carried to its 
logical conclusion, Mr. Kehr’s proposal de- 
velops into a Continental Plan into which, by 
change and partial elimination, such regional 
schemes and municipal plans as prove their worth 
may be fitted as parts of a great mosaic pattern 
the design of which is conceived as a whole. 














